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BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY. 


THIRTY-FIFTH    ANNUAL    MEETING. 


)HE  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Bostonian  Society  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House,  Boston, 
on  Tuesday,  January  i8,  19 16,  at  3  P.  M., 
in  accordance  with  a  notice  mailed  to  every 
member.  The  President,  Grenville  H.  Nor- 
cross,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  were  read  and 
approved,  and  the  following  Reports  were  presented. 

ANNUAL    REPORT    OF   THE    DIRECTORS. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Bostonian  Society : — 

Your  Directors  have  the  honor  of  presenting  their  Annual 
Report  for  the  past  year  :  — 

MEMBERSHIP. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  191 5  there  were  in  the  Society  : 

Honorary  Members      ....  3 

Life  Members      .....       644 
Annual  Members  .         .         ,         .461 


Making  a  total  of  .  .  .1,108 

Comparing  this  with  the  record  one  year  ago,  the  Society 
has  gained  six  Life  Members  and  lost  nineteen  Annual  Mem- 
bers,—  a  net  loss  of  thirteen  members. 


An  analysis  of  the  Membership  rolls  shows  the  following 
changes : — 

HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

There  were  at  the  close  of  19 14  .  .  .  3 

Added  by  election       .....  o 

Making  the  present  number     ...  3 


LIFE    MEMBERS. 

There  were  at  the  close  of  19 14 
Gain  by  election  and  transfer 

Making  .... 

Loss  by  death     .... 

Making  the  present  number 


638 
31 

669 

25 

644 


ANNUAL    MEMBERS. 

There  were  at  the  close  of  19 14  .  .  .       480 

Gain  by  election  .....  37 

Making 517 

Loss  by  death,  transfer,  resignation,  etc.       .         56 

Making  the  present  number     .  .  .461 


MONTHLY    MEETINGS. 

During  the  year  the  following  papers  have  been  read 
before  the  Society  at  its  Monthly  Meetings,  in  the  Council 
Chamber : 

January  20 :  Annual  Meeting.  Annual  Reports  of  the 
President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  various  Committees.  Also 
"Daniel  Webster,  the  Defender  of  the  Constitution,"  by 
Melville  C.  Freeman. 

February  16:  "The  National  Old  Trails  Road,"  illustrated 
with  the  stereopticon,  by  Miss  Susan  B.  Willard. 


March  i6  :  "Old  Boston,"  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon, 
by  Edwin  M.  Bacon. 

April  20  :  "A  Boy's  Memories  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  together  with  Extracts 
from  a  Contemporaneous  Diary,"  by  Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk 
of  the  Society. 

May  18:  "The  History  of  King's  Chapel,"  by  Rev. 
Howard  N.  Brown,  D.  D. 

October  19:  "Acadia  in  History  and  Poetry,"  by  Erving 
Winslow. 

November  16:  "The  Gardiner  Greene  Estate,"  from  a 
manuscript  by  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  (1855-191 1),  and  "  Rec- 
ollections of  Mrs.  Greene,"  a  manuscript  by  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Waterston;  edited  and  read  by  Winthrop  S.  Scudder. 

December  21:  "Something  about  the  Boston  Museum," 
by  John  Bouve  Clapp. 


NECROLOGY. 


During  the  year  we  have  learned  of  the  deaths  of  the 
following  members  of  the  Society  : 

Died  in  1914. 

John  Perry  Wise,  born  in  Boston,  August  18,  1855,  died 
in  Brighton,  November  30. 

Died  in  1915. 

Orlando  Henry  Davenport,  born  in  Newton,  May  17,  1830, 
died  in  Roxbury,  January  1 1 . 

Mrs.  Emeline  Cheney,  born  in  Boston,  April  18,  1841,  died 
in  Boston,  January  13. 

Horatio  Newhall,  born  in  Dorchester,  May  2,  1838,  died  in 
Boston,  January  13. 

Henry  Warren  Hunt,  born  in  Dorchester,  December  23, 
1 841,  died  in  Dorchester,  January  16. 

Charles  Wallingford  Parker,  born  in  Framingham,  June  27, 
1831,  died  in  Boston,  January  24. 
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Charles  Taylor  Levering,  born  in  Dorchester,  September 

23,  1846,  died  in  Boston,  February  9. 

Cornelius  Ambrose  Coleman,  born  in  Boston,  October  14, 
1850,  died  in  Brookline,  February  19. 

John  Chipman  Gray,  born  in  Brighton,  July  14,  1839,  died 
in  Boston,  February  25. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Adams  Pfaff,  born  in  Medfield,  November  16, 
1832,  died  in  Boston,  March  13. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  born  in  Boston,  May  27,  1835, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  20. 

Frederick  Clinton  Fairbanks,  born  in  Auburn,  Me.,  No- 
vember 26,  1850,  died  in  Worcester,  March  23. 

Charles  Walter  Emerson,  born  in  Newton,  February  9, 
1856,  died  in  Newton,  April  4. 

Theodore  Layman  Nance,  born  in  Brazil,  Ind,,  December 

24,  1883,  died  in  Hamilton,  Ber.,  April  5. 

Curtis  Guild,  born  in  Boston,  February  2,  i860,  died  in 
Boston,  April  6. 

William  Grant  James,  born  in  South  Boston,  May  19,  1867, 
died  in  Boston,  April  9. 

Miss  Helen  CoUamore,  born  in  Boston,  January  15,  1836, 
died  in  Boston,  April  17. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Lowell,  born  in  Boston,  August  26,  1832, 
died  in  Boston,  April  18. 

Mrs.  Susan  Kittredge  Giddings,  born  in  Beverly,  August 
31,  1835,  died  in  Boston,  April  21. 

Frank  Samuel  Chick,  born  in  Groton,  December  10,  1855, 
died  in  Marion,  April  22. 

John  William  Linzee,  born  in  Boston,  June  23,  182 1,  died 
in  Boston,  April  22. 

Alfred  Jackson  Mayo,  born  in  Boston,  November  7,  1839, 
died  in  Boston,  April  26. 

Isaac  Homer  Sweetser,  born  in  Charlestown,  September  3, 
1846,  died  in  Boston,  April  30. 

Walter  Jenney,  born  in  South  Boston,  February  7,  1856, 
died  in  South  Boston,  May  3. 


Charles  Follen  Atkinson,  born  in  West  Roxbury,  April  i6, 
1844,  died  in  Boston,  May  6. 

Edward  James  Payne,  born  in  Lowell,  November  13,  1844, 
died  in  Newton  Centre,  May  28. 

George  Atkinson,  born  in  Boston,  May  19,  1821,  died  in 
Boston,  June  5. 

Mrs.  Rosa  Andrews  Hale,  born  in  Boston,  December  26, 
1849,  died  in  Boston,  June  8. 

Watson  Grant  Cutter,  born  in  Boston,  December  31,  1837, 
died  in  Cambridge,  June  18. 

Charles  Warner  Dexter,  born  in  Medford,  September  22, 
1827,  died  in  Belmont,  June  28. 

Mrs.  Susan   Brackett  White,  born   in   Boston,  March    12, 
1836,  died  in  Boston,  June  30. 

James  Pike  Tolman,  born  in  Boston,  November  7,   1847, 
died  in  West  Newton,  July  28. 

Mrs.  Florence  Lemist  Cruft,  born  in  Boston,  May  7,  1848, 
died  in  Manchester,  July  29. 

George  Nelson  Faught,  born  in  Sidney,  Me.,  March    10, 
1834,  died  in  Boston,  August  27. 

George  Brigham   Livermore,   born   in   Brighton,  May   11, 
1836,  died  in  Brighton,  September  26. 

Alexander   Sylvanus   Porter,   born   in   Colds   Mouth,   Va., 
August  25,  1840,  died  in  Boston,  October  i. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Davis  Hutchings,  born  in  Boston,  February  8, 
1834,  died  in  Stockbridge,  October  8. 

Miss   Madeleine   Curtis   Mixter,   born   in   Newport,  R.  I., 
May  27,  1856,  died  in  Beverly  Farms,  October  8. 

Nathaniel  Gushing  Nash,  born  in  Boston,  April  4,  1862, 
died  in  Cambridge,  October  10. 

Arthur  Theodore  Lyman,  born  in   Boston,  December  8, 
1832,  died  in  Waltham,  October  24. 

Warren  May  Hill,  born  in  Roxbury,  October  28,    1863, 
died  in  Boston,  October  26. 

Arthur  Jeffrey  Parsons,  born  in  Boston,  May  3,  1856,  died 
in  Dublin,  N.  H.,  November  5. 
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Frank  Huckins,  born  in  Boston,  August  7,  1858,  died  in 
Brookline,  November  6. 

Benjamin  Joy  Jeffries,  born  in  Boston,  March  26,  1833, 
died  in  Boston,  November  21. 

Benjamin  Mitchell  Jones,  born  in  Boston,  August  22,  1837, 
died  in  Boston,  November  26. 

Miss  Anna  Rebekah  Leonard,  born  in  Southbridge,  April 
8,  1849,  died  in  Boston,  December  2. 

Henry  Dorr  Dupee,  born  in  Dorchester,  June  21,  1848, 
died  in  Dorchester,  December  2. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  White,  born  in  Charlestown,  January  22, 
1846,  died  in  Boston,  December  3. 

Mrs.  CaroUne  Susanna  Underwood,  born  in  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  September  12,  1828,  died  in  Boston,  December  4. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Wells  Hudson,  born  in  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
June  26,  1837,  died  in  Boston,  December  5. 

Henry  Sumner  Bean,  born  in  Boston,  March  5,  1847,  died 
in  Roxbury,  December  9. 

Henry  Edwin  Warren,  born  in  Framingham,  June  2,  1846, 
died  in  New  Boston,  December  22. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thayer,  born  in  Roxbury,  March  12,  1824,  died 
in  Boston,  December  23. 

Horace  Perry  Williams,  born  in  Boston,  March  16,  1836, 
died  in  Roxbury,  December  25. 

George  Elmer  Hanscom,  born  in  Poland,  Me.,  March  1 1, 
1854,  died  in  Maiden,  December  27. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  eminent  citizen  and  historian, 
a  life  member,  had  been  for  twenty  years  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  your  President,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Read  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  as  a  delega- 
tion from  this  Society,  attended  the  funeral  at  the  Stone 
Church  in  Quincy,  on  March  23. 

Curtis  Guild,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  was  a  life  member  and  the  elder  son  of  the  first  Pres- 
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ident  of  this  Society  ;  at  his  funeral  in  Arlington  Street 
Church,  on  April  9th,  this  Society  was  represented  by  the 
President  and  Messrs.  Manning,  Read  and  Woodbury. 

John  Davis  Long,  formerly  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  President  of  the  Hingham  Historical 
Society,  died  in  Hingham,  August  28th.  Dr.  Francis  H. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Read  represented  this  Society  at 
the  funeral  in  Hingham  on  August  30th . 

The  Bay  State  Historical  League  has  held  four  meetings, 
at  all  of  which  this  Society  has  been  represented  by  your 
President  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  delegates,  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Green  and  Mr.  George  Kuhn  Clarke.  On  January  i6th, 
the  Milton  Historical  Society  entertained  the  League ;  on 
April  loth,  the  Framingham  Historical  Society;  on  June 
1 2th,  the  Pilgrim  Society,  at  Plymouth  ;  and  October  30th, 
the  Billerica  Historical  Society.  At  the  annual  meeting  held 
in  the  vestry  of  the  First  Church  in  Plymouth,  Mr.  Frank 
Smith  of  Dedham,  was  chosen  President,  and  your  President 
was  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
delegates  to  the  League  are  now  the  President  and  Messrs. 
George  Kuhn  Clarke  and  William  Rotch. 

On  Sunday,  May  9th,  the  President  and  Mr.  Read  repre- 
sented the  Society  at  the  services  held  by  Old  Colony  Chap- 
ter, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  the  old  First 
Parish  Meeting-house  at  Hingham,  in  memory  of  the  first 
minister,  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  and  the  dedication  of  the  Hobart 
room  in  the  Memorial  bell-tower ;  and  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
memorial  boulder  on  Ship  Street  at  the  first  landing-place  of 
Rev.  Peter  Hobart  and  the  first  settlers  of  Hingham. 

On  June  2d  your  President  and  other  members  attended 
the  interesting  and  beautiful  "  Pageant  of  the  Royall  House" 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royall  House  Association, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  old  Isaac  Royall  house  at  Medford. 

On  June  4th  the  President  and  Messrs.  Read  and  Corn- 
stock  represented  the  Society  at  the  opening  of  the  old  Upham 
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house,  by  the  Melrose  Historical  Society  as  its  permanent 
home. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bangor  Historical  Society  and 
the  Piscataquis  County  Historical  Society,  historical  field 
days  were  held  at  Castine,  Maine,  on  July  14th  and  15th  ; 
the  Bostonian  Society  was  invited  to  send  a  delegate,  and  Mr. 
Alanson  H.  Reed  was  so  appointed. 

On  October  19th,  the  President  and  Clerk  attended  the 
unveiling  of  the  John  Hancock  tablet  in  the  State  House, 
given  to  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Massachusetts  Society, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  evening  of  October  20th,  the  Cambridge  Historical 
Society  held  a  meeting  in  Sanders  Theatre  in  memory  of 
Richard  H.  Dana,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  at  which  Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown  represented  this 
Society. 

On  December  30th,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Bayley  as  delegate  from 
this  Society,  attended  the  Conference  of  Historical  Societies 
at  the  meeting,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
W.  K.  Lennon,  a  pupil  of  the  South  Boston  High  School, 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  State  Street 
balcony  ;  and  at  noon  of  December  24th,  on  the  same  balcony, 
four  trumpeters  of  the  Boston  Cadet  Band,  under  direction  of 
Adjutant  John  W.  Decrow,  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  played 
Christmas  hymns  and  carols. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the 
Younger,"  by  Rev.  John  Willcock,  D.  D.,  of  Lerwick,  Shet- 
land, Scotland,  revived  the  interest  in  Vane,  and  a  subscrip- 
tion was  taken  to  place  a  marble  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the 
Church  in  Belleau  Parish  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  for  which 
the  members  of  this  society  sent  a  substantial  sum.  The 
tablet  was  dedicated  on  October  ist,  Rev.  Canon  Foster, 
D.  C.  L.,  preaching  the  sermon.  The  tablet  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

SIR  HENRY  VANE  THE  YOUNGER 

LORD  OF  THE  MANOR  OF  BELLEAU 

DEFENDER  OF  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

"THAN  WHOM  A  BETTER  SENATOR 
ne'er  HELD  THE  HELM  OF  ROME  " 

GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

"  A  MAN  OF  NOBLE  AND  GENEROUS  MIND  " 

BORN  1613.  BEHEADED  1662. 

Last  summer  the  5 -mile  stone  was  found,  and  by  means  of 
a  subscription  from  members  of  this  Society,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  reset  it  close  by  its  original  location  on  Harvard 
Avenue  in  Allston.  Our  Committee  on  Memorials  have 
charge  of  the  matter,  and  hoped  to  report  the  work  as  done, 
but  illness  in  the  house  where  the  stone  has  been  located  has 
delayed  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Among  the  interesting  additions  to  the  Collections  is  the 
old  fire-board  with  a  painting  on  it  of  Park  Street  Church, 
Park  Street,  and  that  end  of  Boston  Common,  made  between 
1 8 10  and  18 16  for  Joseph  Allen,  who  lived  at  9  Winter 
Street.  Attention  was  called  to  it  in  Plymouth  by  Arthur 
Lord,  Esq.,  and  it  was  bought  by  your  President  and  given 
to  the  Society  in  October.  A  reproduction  of  this  view  in 
colors  will  be  used  as  a  frontispiece  in  the  printed  report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  this  Annual  Meeting.  The  additions  to 
the  Library  and  Collections  and  other  matters  will  appear  in 
the  reports  of  the  various  committees. 

For  the  Directors, 

Grenville  H.  Norcross, 
Boston,  January  18,  igi6.  President. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ROOMS. 

Among  the  many  interesting  relics  placed  in  the  Collections 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  the  most  important  one 
is  an  ancient  fire-board,  depicting  in  oil.  Park  Street  Church 
and  a  view  of  Beacon  Hill,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  the  State 
House  and  other  notable  buildings.  The  fire-board  has  been 
given  to  the  Society  by  President  Norcross,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  corridor  which  leads  to  the  Council  Chamber.  As  a 
reproduction  in  colors  of  this  painting  will  form  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  19 16,  a 
detailed  description  of  it,  and  the  Boston  family  who  formerly 
owned  it,  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Publications  in  the  forthcoming  Annual  Proceedings. 

Another  interesting  relic  given  to  the  Society  during  the 
year  is  a  coffee  urn  of  Sheflfield  ware,  formerly  in  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern,  which  stood  on  Union  Street  from  1697  to 
1832,  and  was  a  famous  meeting  place  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  globular  in  form  and  rests  on  a  base,  and 
inside  is  still  to  be  seen  the  cylindrical  piece  of  iron  which, 
when  heated,  kept  the  delectable  liquid  contents  of  the  urn 
hot  until  imbibed  by  the  frequenters  of  the  tavern.  The 
Green  Dragon  Tavern  site,  now  occupied  by  a  business 
structure,  is  owned  by  the  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons of  Boston,  and  at  a  recent  gathering  of  the  Lodge 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  the  urn  was  exhibited  to  the  assembled 
brethren. 

When  the  contents  of  the  tavern  were  sold,  the  urn  was 
bought  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrington,  who  then  kept  a 
famous  boarding-house  on  Pearl  Street,  in  a  building  owned 
by  the  Quincy  family.  In  1847  the  house  was  razed  and  re- 
placed by  the  Quincy  Block,  and  Mrs.  Harrington  removed 
to  High  Street  and  from  there  to  Chauncy  Place.  Some  of 
the  prominent  men  of  Boston  boarded  with  her  for  many 
years.     At  her  death  the  urn  was  given  to  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
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John  R.  Bradford,  and  it  has  now  heen  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety by  Miss  Phebe  C.  Bradford  of  Boston,  grand-daughter 
of  Mrs.  EHzabeth  Harrington. 

A  detailed  Hst  of  the  additions  to  the  Collections  follows 
this  report. 

During  the  year  the  Custodians  Room  has  ceased  to  be 
known  as  such,  and  has  been  renamed  by  the  Directors  the 
Curtis  Guild  Room,  in  memory  of  the  late  Curtis  Guild,  Sr., 
who  was  in  his  later  life  the  First  President  of  this  Society 
for  twenty-five  years.  The  room  is  named  with  the  approval 
of  his  son,  Mr.  Courtenay  Guild,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  the  oil  portrait  of  our  late  President,  painted 
by  Jean  Paul  Selinger,  which  was  in  the  Council  Chamber 
for  several  years,  now  hangs  in  the  Curtis  Guild  Room. 

The  Society  has  derived,  through  the  Committee,  during 
the  year,  the  sum  of  $145.44  from  the  sale  of  prints  and 
souvenirs,  and  during  the  same  time  has  expended  the  sum 
of  $562.23  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Rooms. 

For  the  Committee, 

Francis  H.  Manning,  Joseph  G.  Minot, 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,       Henry  W.  Cunningham, 
Courtenay  Guild,  The  President, 

The  Clerk. 

Charles  F.  Read, 
December  31,  igi^.  Clerk. 
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ADDITIONS    BY    GIFT    AND    LOAN 
TO   THE   SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,   191 5, 


DONORS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Boston  Public  Latin 
School  Associa- 
tion 

Bradford,  Miss 
Phoebe  C. 

Brown,  Francis  H. 


Cruikshanks,     Mrs. 
Susan 


Estabrook,    Arthur 
F. 

Fields,  Mrs.  James 
T.,  Estate  of 

Guild,  Courtenay 


Henshaw,      Joseph 
P.  B. 


Hollingshead,  Mrs. 
R.  Murdock 

Iconographic    Soci- 
ety- 
Manning,      Francis 
H. 


Nichols,  Arthur  H., 
M.  D. 


Bronze  medal.  Inscribed,  "  Cond.  M.D.C.XXXV 
Schola-Latina  Bostoniensis." 

Coffee  Urn  of  Sheffield  ware,  which  was  once  used 
in  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern. 

Two  Thanksgiving  Day  Proclamations,  issued  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  19 14  and 
1915. 

Photograph  of  an  oil  portrait  of  Col.  Joseph  Ward, 
1 737-1 8 1 2,  an  officer  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

View  of  Boston,  England ;  reproduction  of  crayon 
drawing.  View  of  Boston,  Mass.;  colored  litho- 
graph. 

Photographs  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell  and  William  Morris  Hunt. 

Commemorative  bronze  medal  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Engraved  vote  of  thanks  from  the  New  York  City 
Guards  to  the  Boston  City  Guards  and  other 
military  organizations,  after  a  visit  to  New  En- 
gland in  August,  1855. 

Photograph  of  James  E.  Murdock,  actor. 

Etching  of  Trinity  Church. 

Group  photograph  of  the  Directors  of  Public  In- 
stitutions of  Boston,  1867.  Photograph  of  the 
last  horse  car  in  Boston,  Marlborough  St.,  De- 
cember 24,  1900.  Photograph  of  scissors 
grinder  standing  on  Devonshire  St. 

Truck  of  a  two-masted  flagstaff  which  surmounted 
the  lantern  of  the  State  House.  During  the 
Civil  War  a  blue  State  flag  was  flown  from 
the  staff  daily  by  order  of  Gov.  JohnA.  Andrew 
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DONORS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Norcross,  Grenville 
H. 


Parker,  James 


Purchased 


Taylor,  Charles  H., 
Jr. 


Ward,  Joseph  F. 


Wetherbee,      Win- 
throp 

Whipple,  Leland 


Winthrop,  Thomas 
Lindall 


Fire-board,  showing  Park  Street  Church  and  Bea- 
con Hill.  See  description  in  report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Publications.  Photograph  of  a  pencil 
drawing  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  1909. 

Eleven  commissions  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Notary  Public  issued  to  Matthew  S.  Parker 
and  Charles  H.  Parker.  Deed  of  land  and  in- 
vestigation of  tide  of  land  in  Boston,  dated 
respectively  1836  and  1826. 

Photographs  of  houses  and  views  in  Boston. 
Lithograph  drawing  entided  "  Whig  Conven- 
tion in  Boston,  1834." 

Map  of  Charlestown,  1848.  Drawing  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  showing  in- 
serted portraits  of  Eben  D.  Jordan,  Frederick 
S.  Converse  and  Henry  S.  Russell.  Photograph 
of  the  Boston  Lancers  on  the  Common,  June 
14,  1864. 

Certificate  of  membership  of  Col.  Joseph  Ward  in 
the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,  dated 
June  2,  1788. 

Group  photograph  of  the  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Blackstone  National  Bank,  1861. 

Fireman's  hat  inscribed  "  Presented  to  Capt. 
Thomas  Whipple  of  Tiger  Engine  Co.  No.  7 
by  the  Tiger  Associates,  1858."  Silver  fire 
trumpet  inscribed  "  Presented  to  Howard  Engine 
Co.  No.  7  by  Portland  &  Co's  circus,  through  D. 
S.  Furber,  Esq.,  the  winners  at  the  Firemens 
Foot  Race  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  January 
10,  1855."  Book  entided  "Constitution  of  En- 
gine Co.  No.  7.     Motto,  Firm  to  our  Trust." 

Two  canes  made  of  wood  of  the  "  Charter  Oak," 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  given  to  Thomas  Lindall  Win- 
throp (i 760-1 841),  Lt.-Gov.  of  Massachusetts, 
1 826-1 833. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  reports  as  follows  for  the 
year  191 5  :  — 

Volume  XII  has  been  issued  and  the  Committee  believes 
that  like  its  predecessors  it  contains  much  that  is  of  interest 
and  value  relating  to  the  history  of  Boston. 

The  first  paper,  entitled  "  A  Soldier  of  the  Revolution,  — 
General  John  Thomas,"  written  by  Arthur  Lord,  deals  with 
the  story  of  the  life  and  services  and  death  of  the  distin- 
guished officer  who  led  the  American  troops  in  the  important 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  fortification  of  Dorchester 
Heights  and  compelled  the  Evacuation  of  Boston  140  years 
ago.  The  frontispiece  of  the  volume  is  a  portrait  of  the 
general. 

Two  manuscripts  "  A  History  of  the  Gardiner  Greene 
Estate"  and  the  story  of  "A  Long  Life,"  make  up  the 
second  article  in  the  book  ;  they  are  from  the  pens  of  Judge 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell  (185 5-19 11),  and  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Waterston,  respectively,  edited  by  Winthrop  S.  Scudder,  and 
with  a  foreword  written  by  him.  This  estate,  once  the  "show 
place"  of  Boston,  with  its  wonderful  garden,  and  its  gracious 
mistress,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  95,  were  known 
and  appreciated  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  city. 

The  third  paper,  "  Letters  and  Memoranda  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  Prisoner  of  War,  captured  in  Boston  Bay, 
June  17,  1776,"  is  a  part  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Society 
by  Archibald  M.  Howe, — the  whole  being  too  long  to  include 
in  this  volume.  It  narrates  in  a  most  interesting  way  the 
hardships  undergone  by  this  Scotch  general,  one  of  the  most 
important  officers  who  fell  into  our  hands,  the  manner  of  his 
capture,  and  the  negotiations  which  finally  led  to  his  exchange 
for  Ethan  Allen.  The  letters  give  an  intimate  view  of  the 
ideas  and  needs  of  a  gentleman  and  officer  of  that  time. 
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The  series  of  original  documents  selected  from  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Society  is  continued  with  the  Indenture  (17 17) 
of  Thomas  Hancock  to  Samuel  Gerrish,  a  warrant  dated  1707 
against  Samuel  and  Hannah  Adams,  father  and  aunt  of  the 
patriot,  a  letter  of  Peter  Lyon  to  Major  Thomas  Leonard 
dated  April,  17 12,  relating  to  a  violation  of  a  law  for  "the 
better  observation  and  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day,"  and  some 
interesting  bills  rendered  to  Governor  Joseph  Dudley.  Notes 
have  been  added  by  Mr.  Walter  K.  Watkins. 

The  Committee  has  selected  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  issue 
of  the  Annual  Proceedings,  a  reproduction  in  color  of  a  fire- 
board  painted  for  Joseph  Allen  more  than  a  century  ago  and 
given  to  the  Society  by  its  President,  Mr.  Norcross,  in  Octo- 
ber, 191 5.  The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  William  O.  Com- 
stock,  for  the  Brovvn  Genealogy  which  furnished  a  clue  to  the 
ownership  of  the  fire-board,  and  also  to  Mr.  Walter  K.  Wat- 
kins,  who  has  prepared  the  following  notes  upon  the  fire- 
board,  its  owners,  and  the  locality  shown  in  the  picture. 


In  the  view  of  Park  Street,  a  century  ago,  we  have  another 
addition  to  sketches  of  that  locality  in  the  past.  It  presents 
many  features  not  found  in  other  delineations. 

On  the  right  is  one  of  the  Paddock  Elms  in  Long  Acre, 
and  the  rail  fence  to  which  horses  were  tied  when  wood  and 
stoves  were  sold  in  that  locality.  The  stone  wall  of  the 
Granary  Burial  Ground  also  appears. 

Park  Street  Church,  erected  in  1809,  is  shown  in  its  origi- 
nal condition,  which  differs  considerably  from  the  picture  of 
the  church  engraved  by  Bowen  in  1828. 

It  was  at  a  town  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
25  May,  1795,  that  it  was  proposed  to  sell  at  auction  the 
land  on  which  stood  the  almshouse,  workhouse  and  granary. 
Samuel  A.  Drake  and  others  assert  that  in  1795  the  town 
sold  this  land,  except  the  granary  or  church  lot.  This  is  the 
exact  opposite  to  the  facts  and  the  almshouse  and  workhouse 
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lots  were  advertised,  24  February,  1 801,  to  be  sold  at  auction, 
as  proposed  in  1795.  The  sale  was  to  be  at  12,  noon,  on 
Monday,  23  March,  1801.  It  was  to  be  divided  into  six  lots 
fronting  toward  the  Common,  on  Gentry  Street,  with  a  front- 
age of  62  feet  each.  Four  lots  were  to  run  back  to  the  line 
of  the  burial-ground  and  the  other  two  to  run  back  about  160 
feet.  One  other  lot  to  front  Bacon,  now  Beacon  Street,  was 
to  measure  46  feet  from  the  line  of  William  Phillips's  estate 
and  run  back  in  increasing  width.  A  few  days  before  the 
sale  the  agents  for  the  town,  Thomas  Dawes,  Samuel  Brown 
and  George  R.  Minot,  decided  to  enlarge  the  frontage  of  the 
lower  lots  from  62  to  78  feet,  making  five  on  Gentry  Street, 
and  a  commodious  lot  on  Bacon  Street  with  a  frontage  of  56 
feet  and  80  feet  in  the  rear. 

Lot  One  commenced  118  feet  from  the  lower  corner  of  the 
Granary  and  having  a  frontage  of  78  feet  on  Gentry  Street, 
was  sold  to  Arnold  Welles.  Number  Two  was  sold  to  Peter 
G.  Brooks,  and  Number  Three  to  Thomas  Handysyde  Per- 
kins. The  most  western  lot  was  sold  to  Thomas  Amory. 
The  eastern  lot,  the  site  of  the  Granary,  was  bought  by 
Henry  Jackson  in  1795. 

The  four  buildings,  adjoining  the  meeting-house,  were  the 
first  erected  and  the  first  improvement  of  Park  Street  ;  later, 
after  the  church  was  built,  houses  were  erected  by  Ghristo- 
pher  and  John  Gore  at  the  west  end  of  the  block.  In  the 
fall  of  1804,  the  residences  at  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Park 
Streets  were  erected. 

The  new  almshouse  on  Leverett  Street  was  built  in  1800, 
and  occupied  the  next  year,  thus  allowing  the  sale  of  the 
land,  next  the  Gommon,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  i8or. 

The  street  was  known  from  1801  up  to  18 10  as  Park 
Place.  The  earliest  owners  and  occupants,  going  up  from  the 
meeting-house,  were  General  Arnold  Welles  at  No.  i  ;  Dr. 
John  GoUins  Warren,  No.  2  ;  John  Langdon  Sullivan,  mer- 
chant ;  Richard  Sullivan,  attorney ;  Jonathan  Davis,  John 
Gore  and  Ghristopher  Gore  ;  Thomas  Amory.     Later,  Thomas 
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W.  Ward,  of  Ropes  &  Ward,  was  at  No.  3 ;  Samuel  R. 
Miller,  of  Thomas  Lord  &  Co.,  No.  4 ;  John  Gore,  No.  5  ; 
Chief  Justice  Artemas  Ward  at  No.  6  ;  Jonathan  Amory  at 
No.  7 ;  and  Andrew  Ritchie,  attorney,  at  No.  8,  The  build- 
ings and  land  in  18 10  were  valued  at  $14,000  each. 

In  the  centre  background,  at  the  right  of  the  State  House, 
appears  a  house  with  a  cupola.  This  is  the  Daniel  Dennison 
Rogers  mansion,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Sumner,  later 
Mount  Vernon  and  Beacon  Street.  The  house  is  shown  more 
clearly  in  a  view  of  the  locality  on  a  platter  of  Staffordshire 
ware  manufactured  in  the  early  half  of  the  19th  century. 

It  was  a  three-story  brick  house,  covering  1,725  square 
feet,  and  had  seventy-one  windows.  The  lot  of  land  on  which 
it  stood,  30,448  feet,  is  now  included  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
State  House  and  the  grounds  about  it. 

It  was  taken  down  in  1833,  after  the  land  and  buildings 
had  been  sold  at  auction,  on  12  June.  The  land  between 
Mount  Vernon  and  Bowdoin  Streets,  with  a  frontage  of  116 
feet  on  Beacon  Street,  to  the  amount  of  18,396  square  feet, 
was  sold  in  six  lots.  The  frontages  on  Mount  Vernon  Street 
averaged  28  feet  each.  The  amount  realized  was  about 
$55,000.  The  Beacon  Street  lot  brought  $4.15  a  square 
foot,  while  the  upper  lot  brought  just  half  that  amount. 

One  of  five  colored  lithographic  views  of  the  Beacon  Hill 
Monument,  shows  the  south  edge  of  the  Rogers  mansion  and 
the  wall  about  it.  The  absence  of  the  Beacon  Hill  Monu- 
ment places  the  view  after  181 1,  when  the  monument  was 
removed.  The  State  House  shows  details  also  depicted  in 
other  views  of  the  period.  The  Hancock  House  is  shown, 
with  its  outbuildings  from  an  unusual  view  point.  The  house 
shown  on  the  left  edge  of  the  print  is  the  Joy  mansion, 
removed  later  to  South  Boston. 

In  reference  to  the  poplar  trees  as  shown  on  the  Mall, 
Shurtleff,  in  his  "Topographical  and  Historical  Description 
of  Boston,"  says,  "Since  the  year  1784,  many  trees  have 
been  set  out  upon  the  Common,  forming  the  several  malls 
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and  avenues  which  now  give  ornament  to  it In  1826, 

through  the  energy  of  Mayor  Quincy,  the  old  poplar  trees 
which  used  to  disfigure  the  Park  Street  Mall  were  uncere- 
moniously cut  down  early  one  morning,  and  the  beautiful 
trees  set  out  in  their  place  by  his  own  hands."  The  poplars 
appear  also  in  a  water  color  ( 1804-18 11)  in  the  Public 
Library. 

A  water  color  of  1830,  in  the  Bostonian  Society's  Col- 
lections, presents  a  row  of  young  trees  of  not  many  years 
growth.  A  view  of  1799  shows  an  absence  of  trees  at  that 
date,  and  in  March,  1801,  a  permit  was  given  to  plant  poplar 
trees. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  well  worn  path,  from  the  Joy 
mansion,  traversing  the  ancient  parade  ground,  where  were 
held  all  the  military  maneuvers  on  the  Training  Field  previous 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  view  is  one  that  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  presented  from  the  windows  of  a 
house  standing  on  the  south  side  of  Winter  Street,  next  the 
corner  of  Tremont  Street. 

It  was  in  this  house,  9  Winter  Street,  that  the  fireboard, 
from  which  the  view  was  taken,  did  duty  to  its  owner,  Joseph 
Allen,  a  century  ago. 

Allen  was  a  trader  in  West  India  goods  at  8  Merchants 
Row.  He  purchased  the  house  in  Winter  Street  in  1804, 
and  died  there  in  18 17.  He  was  born,  probably  in  Boston, 
about  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  therefore  com- 
paratively a  young  man  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  father, 
Barnabas  Allen,  was  born  in  1744  and  was  married  in  1767 
by  Robert  Sandeman,  the  founder  of  the  Sandemanians,  to 
Lydia,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Mary  (Atwood)  Woodland. 
Barnabas  was  a  soldier  in  Captain  Frederick  Pope's  Com- 
pany, Colonel  Paul  Dudley  Sargent's  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment in  1775,  and  in  Colonel  Benjamin  Symond's  Regiment 
in  1777.  His  family  was  the  Braintree  family  of  that  name, 
of  which  he  was  of  the  sixth  generation  (Barnabas,^  Micah.s 
Joseph/  Joseph,^  Samuel,^  George'  Allen). 
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On  Joseph  Allen's  death  his  property  was  divided  among 
his  widow,  widowed  mother,  sister  and  brothers.  His  brothers 
were  Robert,  John,  James,  Edward  Foster,  and  Levi  Hersey 
Allen.  His  only  surviving  sister  was  Abigail  or  Nabby  Allen, 
born  1784,  who  married,  in  1808,  William  Brown,  postmaster 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  from  1822  to  1832.  As  part  of  her 
share  in  her  brother's  estate,  she  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  fireboard.  Later  it  became  the  property  of  her  son, 
Johnston  Brown.  From  his  daughter,  Mary  S.,  the  wife  of 
Joseph  S.  Buckingham,  the  fireboard  was  procured  by  Gren- 
ville  H.  Norcross,  President  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Norcross 
has  placed  this  interesting  early  picture  in  the  collections  of 
the  Society. 

For  the  Committee, 

John  W.  Farwell,  Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr., 

Albert  Matthews,  Ernest  L.  Gay, 

The  Clerk. 

Charles  F.  Read,    Treasurer. 
December  JI,  IQI5. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Committee  on  the  Library  reports  as  follows  for  the 
year  191 5  : 

During  the  year  one  hundred  and  six  volumes  and  fifty- 
seven  pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  Library  of  the 
Society,  and  the  Committee  has  expended  the  sum  of  ^44.73 
for  its  maintenance. 

Thirty-two  volumes  and  seven  pamphlets  have  been  pur- 
chased at  book  sales,  and  the  biographical  section  has  been 
especially  benefited  thereby. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  of  the  Society  and  others 
interested  in  its  welfare  will  aid  in  the  development,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  of  this  important  feature,  for  the  history  of  a 
municipality  is  largely  written  in  biographies  of  its  distin- 
guished citizens. 
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Many  volumes  and  pamphlets  have  been  added  by  gift 
during  the  year,  and  among  the  contributors  may  be  named 
President  Norcross,  and  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.  Edwin  S. 
Crandon  has  also  given  three  books  which  relate  to  the 
mother  town  of  Boston,  England. 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Vital  Records  to  1850,  of  Amesbury,  Cambridge,  Chelms- 
ford, Rochester  and  Tyngsboro,  all  Massachusetts  municipal- 
ities, and  there  have  also  been  added  the  volume  entitled  The 
Famous  Mather  Byles,  the  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Singleton  Copley. 

The  Society  has  acquired  during  the  year  several  copies  of 
Roxbury  Directories  issued  between  the  years  1850  and  1866. 
It  is  desirable  that  this  series  shall  be  made  complete.  The 
Library  should  also  have  a  full  set  of  Charlestown  Directo- 
ries, there  being  now  two  issues  on  its  shelves.  As  is  well 
known,  these  two  cities,  independent  until  1868  and  1874, 
now  form  a  part  of  Boston. 

The  preparation  of  a  card  catalogue  of  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets in  the  Library  has  been  materially  advanced  during  the 
past  year,  chiefly  through  the  personal  endeavors  of  the  Chair- 
man. It  is  hoped  that  this  important  work  will  be  completed 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  Committee  expects  soon  to  begin  the  purchase  of 
books  with  the  income  of  the  James  Lyman  Whitney  Library 
Fund.  To  perpetuate  the  features  and  memory  of  the  gen- 
erous founder  of  this  fund,  there  should  be  made  a  suitable 
book-plate  to  place  in  the  publications  so  acquired.  The  com- 
ing year  will  undoubtedly  see  this  feature  carried  into  effect 

For  the  Committee, 

Francis  H.  Brown,  E.  Percival  Merritt, 

Walter  K.  Watkins,         John  Woodbury, 
William  G.  Shillaber,      The  Clerk. 

Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 
December  ^I ,  1^15- 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SOCIETY'S   LIBRARY,   1915. 


Donors. 


Vol- 
umes. 


American  Historical  Association 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 

Bayley,  Frank  W.       .         .         . 

Boston  Cemetery  Department     . 

Boston,  City  of  .         .         •         • 

Boston  Public  Library 

Boston  Public  Works  Department 

Boston  Transit  Commission 

Button,  William  G.      .         .         . 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association 

Burroughs  and  Co.     . 

Clapp,  William  W.,  Estate  of       . 

Clarke,  William  B.     .         .         . 

Crandon,  Edwin  S.     . 

Essex  Institute  .... 

Fifth  Avenue  Bank  of  New  York 

Foss,  Leon  F.     . 

General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812 

Hill,  Mrs.  Theoda  J.  Hill  . 

Lewis,  Isaac  Newton  . 

Massachusetts,  Commissioner  of  Public  Records 

of 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  State  of 

Matthews,  Albert 

Mead,  Edwin  D.         .         .         . 

Medford  Historical  Society 

Merritt,  E.  Percival    . 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 

Carried  forzvard         .... 


Pam- 
phlets. 
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Pam- 
phlets. 

Brought  forward 

30 

28 

Nichols,  Arthur  H.,  M.  D. 

. 

I 

Norcross,  Grenville  H, 

. 

4 

2 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

. 

I 

Pillsbury,  Albert  E.    . 

I 

Purchased           .         .         .          . 

57 

10 

Reed,  Miss  Helen  Leah     . 

I 

Shumway,  Franklin  P. 

I 

Smith,  Frank      .         .         .         . 

. 

I 

Smithsonian  Institution 

. 

I 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the 

Commonwealth 

of  Massachusetts     . 

I 

Society  for  the    Preservation   of 

New   England 

Antiquities      .         .         .         . 

. 

I 

State  Street  Trust  Company 

. 

I 

Taylor,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 

7 

9 

Veteran  Association,  First  Corps 

of  Cadets 

4 

Wetherbee,  Winthrop 

. 

I 

White,  James  C,  M.  D.      . 

'     ' 

I 

Total 

106 

57 
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REPORT  OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON    FINANCE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  191 5  the  Society  had  in  its 
Permanent  Fund  the  sum  of  $55,21 1.32,  consisting  of  bonds 
amounting  in  value,  at  par,  to  $54,000.00,  an  uninvested 
balance  of  $1,031.60  deposited  in  the  New  England  Trust 
Co.,  and  the  James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund  of  $179.72 
deposited  in  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank. 

The  Fund  has  been  increased  during  the  past  year  by  the 
fees  of  thirty-one  Life  Members,  amounting  to  $925.00,  in- 
terest on  the  fund,  $2,219.15,  a  bequest  of  $2,000.00  from 
the  estate  of  Joseph  C.  Storey,  for  many  years  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  and  an  increase  of  $54.57  in  the  James 
Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund. 

The  Committee  has  purchased  during  the  year  bonds  of  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  to  the  value  of  $3,000.00  at  a  cost  of 
$3,010.83. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  191 5,  therefore,  the  Permanent 
Fund  of  the  Society  amounted  to  $58,179.21,  comprising 
bonds  valued  at  par  at  $57,000.00,  an  uninvested  balance  of 
$944.92  on  deposit  in  the  New  England  Trust  Co.,  and  the 
James  Lyman  Whitney  Library  Fund  of  $234.29  deposited 
in  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank. 

For  the  Committee, 

Grenville  H.  Norcross,  Francis  H.  Manning, 

COURTENAY    GuiLD, 

Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 
December  ^I,  igiS- 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   MEMORIALS. 

The  Committee  begs  to  report  as  follows  for  the  year 
1915: 

The  Committee  considered  during  the  year  a  proposition 
to  place  two  bronze  memorial  tablets,  one  on  the  building  at 
109  Court  Street  where  the  telephone  was  "born,"  on  June 
2,  1875  ;  the  other  at  the  corner  of  Harrison  Avenue  and 
Exeter  Place,  to  mark  the  site  where,  on  March  10,  1876, 
in  a  dwelling  house  then  standing  there,  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  transmitted  to  Thomas  Augustus  Watson  the  first  intel- 
ligible spoken  message  by  wire.  The  Committee  reported 
further,  that  at  the  request  of  the  New  England  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  the  name  of  that  Company  would 
be  joined  with  that  of  this  Society  on  the  tablets. 

The  Directors  approved  of  the  proposition,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners  of  the  buildings  has  been  obtained,  and 
the  Society  expects  to  unveil  these  commemorative  tablets  on 
March  loth  next,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  second  of 
these  events. 

The  Committee  now  has  in  charge  the  replacing  of  the 
five-mile  stone  at  Allston. 

For  the  Committee, 

COURTENAY    GuiLD,  BOYLSTON    A.    BeAL, 

Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr. 

Charles  F.  Read, 
December  J/,  /p/J.  Clerk. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

The  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  nominate  Officers 
of  the  Bostonian  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  begs  to  report 
that  it  has  attended  to  its  duty  and  proposes  the  following 
candidates  :  — 

For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Charles  F.  Read. 


Francis  H.  Brown, 
Joseph  Grafton  Minot, 
Henry  VV.   Cunningham, 


For  Directors. 
Francis  H.  Manning,  I  Courtenay  Guild 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
John  W.  Farwell, 
Grenville  H.  Norcross, 

Fitz-Henry  Smith,  Jr. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  B.  Allen, 
Sarah  Shurtleff, 

Charles  Wells  Hall,     \       ^o^^i^^^n, 
Nathaniel  J.  Rust,  \       (^'"'""^"'^ 

James  F.  Bliss, 
January  ^,  igi6. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the  Society 
then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  result  as  reported  by  the  tellers  —  Messrs.  Nathaniel  W 
Ladd  and  E.  Percival  Merritt  —  showed  the  unanimous  choice 
of  those  named  on  the  ballot,  as  nominated. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  President's  Report,  together  with 
the  reports  of  the  several  Committees  as  submitted  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  the  Treasurer's  Report,  with  the  Mem- 
bership Rolls,  etc.,  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Proceedings. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned. 

Charles  F.  Read,   C/erk. 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 


The  Permanent  Fund  of  the  Society  includes  the  following 


Boston  Memorial  Association  Fund 

Robert  C.  Billings  Memorial  Fund 

Edward  I.  Browne  Bequest 

George  O.  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund 

Benjamin  H.  Dewing  Fund 

Curtis  Guild  Memorial  Fund 

Otis  Norcross  Centennial  Memorial  Fund 

Catherine  P.  Perkins  Bequest 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Bequest 

Joseph  H.  Stickney  Bequest 

Joseph  C.  Storey  Bequest    . 

William  B.  Trask  Bequest  . 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Bequest 

James  F.  Hunnewell  Memorial  Fund  , 

James  L,  Whitney  Library  Fund 


.  $1,179 

51 

3,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

100 

00 

1,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

4,000 

00 

4,610 

87 

1,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

500 

00 

3,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

234 

29 

(3») 
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BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN,— AN    APPRECIATION. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society  by  Marshall  Putnam 
Thompson,  at  its  Annual  Meeting  January  i8,  1916. 

Foreword.  —  This  address  was  delivered  without  notes  and  after- 
wards written  out  from  memory,  at  the  request  of  the  Society.  It 
results  that  it  may  contain  some  matters  that  did  not  appear  in  the 
original  address,  and  that  some  matters  therein  referred  to  have  been 
omitted. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  the  age  vv^hen  it  was  the 
fashion  to  believe  and  to  obey. 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  age  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  disbelieve  and  to  disobey. 

The  age  that  believed  and  obeyed  did  so  because  men 
thought  they  had  attained  the  truth,  the  age  that  disbelieved 
and  disobeyed  did  so  because  men  sought  the  truth.  When 
Franklin  was  born  men  obeyed  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the 
Great  Elector  and  Peter  the  Great.  Southern  Europe  obeyed 
the  Bourbons,  Central  Europe  obeyed  the  Hapsburgs.  Eng- 
land having  disobeyed  James  the  Second  was  settling  down 
to  a  pretty  thorough  obedience  to  William  the  Third.  Men 
believed  at  Notre  Dame,  at  Canterbury,  at  Geneva  and  the 
churches  of  Boston,  what  they  were  told  to  believe.  They 
also  believed  that  light  was  light,  that  heat  was  heat  or  per- 
haps was  the  fluid  phlogiston,  that  there  were  six  planets  ;  most 
believed  that  comets  emerged  from  the  infinite,  vanished  into 
the  unknown  and  were  portents  of  divine  wrath  ;  earthquakes, 
the  punishments  of  God ;  lightning,  the  finger  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  matter  only  divisible  by  the  saw  or  the  chisel. 

Half  the  Christian  nations  believing  one  dogma,  were  fight- 
ing the  other  half  believing  another,  in  perhaps  the  last  war 
in  which  nations  were  to  be  aligned  because  they  were  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant.      The  Edict  of  Nantes  had  been  revoked. 
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and  while  if  men  disbelieved,  they  were  not  burnt,  they  were 
ostracized.  White  men  were  serfs  in  Russia  and  Germany 
and  black  men  slaves  in  America. 

Of  the  four  great  criminal  beliefs  of  the  world, — belief  in 
witchcraft,  belief  in  religious  persecution,  belief  in  slavery, 
and  belief  in  war  for  conquest,  —  only  the  first  had  vanished, 
the  second  was  alive  but  ill,  and  sometimes  convalescent,  the 
third  remained,  the  last  still  apparently  remains. 

During  Franklin's  life,  he  saw  the  worship  at  Notre  Dame 
abolished,  saw  the  great-grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  on 
the  way  to  the  scaffold,  saw  critical  philosophy  established, 
saw  Voltaire  hailed  as  a  prophet,  and  in  the  United  States 
knew  of  at  least  two  worthy  men  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
State  who  did  not  conform  to  any  recognized  creed,  and  were 
yet  religious  men  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
—  himself  and  General  Knox. 

The  acting  regent  of  Bavaria,  the  founder  of  the  British 
Institution,  the  father  of  education  for  the  poor  of  Germany, 
a  vigorous  and  practical  worker  for  the  amelioration  of  pov- 
erty,—  an  American  farmer's  son  born  at  Woburn,  Massa- 
chusetts, had  established  the  vibratory  law  of  heat;  a  proteg6, 
was  solving  the  mystery  of  optics  ;  Professor  Winthrop  of 
Harvard  had  established  experimental  physics  and  acquitted 
the  Deity  of  the  crime  of  earthquakes  ;  another  planet  had 
been  added  to  the  galaxy  of  heaven,  comets  had  been  found 
to  be  held  by  gravitation  in  measured  courses ;  Lavoisier  was 
deducing  the  chemical  constitution  of  matter,  the  small  hold- 
ings of  England  were  being  united  in  large  holdings,  the 
spinning  Jenny  had  founded  Manchester  and  he,  himself,  if 
you  will  pardon  the  pronunciation  which  was  taught  at  Dart- 
mouth twenty-five  years  ago  —  "  Eripuit  Fulmen  Coelo,  Scep- 
trumque  Tyrannis." 

While  the  men  of  Lexington  upset  a  political  order,  and 
three  men  of  Massachusetts  profoundly  revolutionized  men's 
conceptions  of  three  great  cosmic  forces,  the  age  of  Franklin 
was  also  the  age  of  recognized  immorality. 
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France  was  ruled  by  prostitutes,  every  German  princeling 
had  his  seraglio  ;  one  wing  of  the  palace  of  St.  James  sheltered 
the  King's  mistresses ;  Tom  Jones  and  Tristram  Shandy, 
Joseph  Andrews  and  Lovelace,  their  friends,  acquaintances 
and  companions  travelled  the  high  roads  and  infested  the  inns 
of  old  England,  and  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  New 
England  still  startles  candidates  for  membership  in  heredity 
societies.  Drunkenness  was  almost  universal,  the  Tobacco 
Parliament  sat  at  Potsdam,  five  hundred  gallons  of  rum  was 
part  of  the  presentation  of  Dartmouth,  and  no  minister  was 
ordained,  and  no  church  raised  unless  the  proceedings  were 
preserved  in  alcohol. 

Individual  ability  was  publicly  subordinated  to  money. 
Money  openly  bought  a  commission  or  a  baronetcy,  a  Burke 
or  a  Mirabeau,  the  members  of  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress were  considered,  and  truly,  a  "  pack  of  bought  scoun- 
drels." 

Epitomizing  this  age  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  age  begin- 
ning in  ignorance  and  baseness,  ending  in  a  new  order  of 
hope  and  progress.  It  was  the  age  of  social  revolution,  of 
intellectual  revolution,  of  industrial,  religious  and  political 
revolution,  and  Franklin  was  in  and  of  himself  all  these  revo- 
lutions, and  his  life  is  not  only  the  life  of  a  man  but  the 
history  of  an  epoch. 

The  man  and  not  the  epoch  has  for  the  greater  number, 
the  greater  interest,  the  human  interest.  Victor  Hugo  has 
typified  for  all  time  the  victory  of  character  over  environment, 
in  "  Les  Miserables."  Is  it  too  far  a  cry  to  perceive  moving 
through  the  eighteenth  century  in  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  figure 
like  that  of  Jean  Val  Jean,  starting  in  the  mire,  living  a  hero 
and  dying  a  man  ? 

Review  the  familiar  story,  written  largely  by  himself,  and 
uninfluenced  by  later  fame  and  the  wonderful  literary  style, 
see  a  poor  boy,  his  schooling  ending  at  ten,  apprenticed  to 
hard  labor,  harshly  treated  by  an  older  brother,  looked  on 
askance  by  the  respectable  ;  coarse,  material,  crudely  skep- 
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tical.  At  sixteen  he  runs  away,  fills  up  with  rum  on  his  voy. 
age,  is  deceived  by  the  highest  social  and  political  personage 
of  his  new  home,  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  "  A  man 
with  a  title,"  finds  himself  a  poor  working  lad  of  the  lower 
classes,  penniless,  friendless  in  the  wilderness  of  London. 
He  forgets  his  word  to  a  girl  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  companion 
of  drunkards  and  prostitutes,  haunts  the  low  taverns,  is  cov- 
ered with  filth  and  descends  to  the  mire,  his  highest  ambition 
to  open  a  swimming  school.  True  he  had  read  for  twenty 
times  "  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding  "  and  doubtless 
his  mind  was  filled,  or  he  afterwards  thought  it  was,  in  such 
intervals  as  he  had  from  brown  jug  and  brown  Betty,  with 
plans  inspired  by  Locke's  "Projects,"  but  objectively  he  was 
as  dirty-minded  and  as  coarse  a  prentice  lad  as  could  be  found 
in  Cheapside,  he  was  just  that,  no  more  and  no  better  than 
his  class  and  condition. 

He  makes  a  step  out  of  the  mire,  as  he  had  disbelieved  the 
shibboleths  of  a  Boston  Sunday,  and  experience  had  made 
him  disbelieve  the  shibboleth  of  the  honor  of  "A  man  of  title," 
he  comes  to  a  disbelief  in  the  shibboleth  of  necessary  drunk- 
enness, he  becomes  temperate,  remains  temperate,  and  be- 
comes a  protagonist  for  temperance.  He  becomes  less  self 
indulgent,  but  less  ethical,  he  devotes  his  energies  to  getting 
on ;  it  is,  however,  the  proper  age  for  that  sort  of  energy. 

He  is  mean,  calculating,  later  they  call  it  wonderful  shrewd- 
ness, acumen  and  perspicacity  ;  "  Caveat  emptor  —  Let  the 
buyer  beware,"  is  good  law  but  not  altruism,  he  exemplifies 
"  Caveat  emptor."  He  returns  to  Philadelphia,  engages  in 
business,  tries  and  fails  to  negotiate  a  sordid  marriage.  Sud- 
denly he  does  marry  his  old  sweetheart,  the  girl  he  for- 
got in  London.  There  is,  however,  little  affection  in  the 
matter.  She  is  a  woman  of  doubtful  position,  has  already 
had  a  husband  who  has  deserted  her,  no  one  knows  whether 
he  is  living  or  dead  or  whether  she  is  wife  or  widow.  She 
was,  however,  a  good  and  true  wife  to  Franklin  for  forty 
years,  and  the  biographer  Parton  says  Franklin  was  true  to 
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her.  As  a  wedding  present  Franklin  brought  home  an  ille- 
gitimate child,  his  son  by  a  mother  unknown  to  us.  Was 
the  marriage  whim  or  atonement  or  calculation  ? 

If  the  novel  closes  with  marriage,  here  is  a  vulgar  and 
common  story.  Browning  makes  Michael  say  to  Festus  in 
Paracelsus  there  are  "  two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the 
diver  " 

One  —  a  beggar  when  he  prepares  to  plunge 
One  —  when  a  prince  he  rises  with  his  pearl. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  groping  in  the  muck,  we  have  his 
word  he  was  seeking  for  the  pearl,  but  where  in  all  this  is 
the  "  Noble "  the  "  Benignant "  Franklin  of  history,  the 
"  Philosopher,"  in  whose  noble  face,  said  Abigail  Adams 
"  Appeared  every  Christian  virtue  "  ? 

Where  in  Jean  Val  Jean,  the  thief,  was  Monsieur  Made- 
lain  e  ? 

When  did  Franklin  escape  from  the  galleys  ? 

I  fancy  no  Bishop  would  have  risked  to  Franklin  the  ad- 
monition to  Jean  Val  Jean,  "  It  is  your  soul  I  am  buying  for 
you.  I  withdrew  it  from  dark  thought  and  from  the  spirit  of 
perdition  "  —  had  there  been,  I  am  afraid  there  would  have 
been  a  quick  answer  of  "  Caveat  emptor." 

He  does  change,  he  does  grow,  he  appears  in  another  phase, 
he  maintains  a  high  character  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  he 
teaches  every  farmer's  kitchen  in  America  that  "  Honesty  is 
the  best  policy,"  and  bribes  the  post  rider  to  distribute  his 
newspapers;  esteemed  of  all  men  he  becomes  wealthy,  he  retires 
from  business  with  a  fortune  at  forty,  he  begins  to  think  of 
others,  his  hand  is  ever  in  his  own  pocket  and  in  every  other 
man's  pocket  for  charity  and  benevolence.  He  is  Monsieur 
Madelaine,  Capitalist  and  Philanthropist.  He  is  useful.  In 
a  sense  he  is  buying  respect  and  is  paying  to  the  conscience 
fund.  Self-indulgence  possessed  him ;  self-interest  has  driven 
him  ;  now  becomes  dominant,  intellectualism.  He  has  become 
familiar  with  all  literature,     Plato  and  Aristotle  possess  him. 
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he  acquires  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  he  reasons  mathe- 
matically, the  mystery  of  natures  forces  attracts  him,  he  is 
beyond  the  tavern  and  Cheapside,  beyond  the  counting-room, 
beyond  Philadelphia. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  to  think  that  a  man  devoting  himself 
to  many  fields  of  endeavor  must  have  slight  acquaintance  with 
any.  It  is  the  age  of  specialization.  Franklin's  theory  was 
that  the  "  true  aim  of  the  intellect  was  to  attain  to  such  an 
understanding  that  to  it,  all  knowledge  and  all  activity  should 
be  germane."  That  view  is  out  of  fashion,  the  German  Goose 
Step  drove  it  out.  "The  field  of  learning  is  too  vast." 
"Stick  to  your  last,"  have  no  clutter  of  Greek  and  Calculus 
near  it  or  bury  your  nose  in  your  books,  take  a  minor  and  a 
major,  come  out  a  Ph.  D.,  but  keep  away  from  the  Forum, 
the  Trinaculum,  and  the  Areopagus.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
Gladstone  or  a  Henry  Wilson  appears,  and  you  question 
whether  the  field  is  too  vast  for  the  ploughmen  or  the  plough- 
men too  small  for  the  field. 

Philosophy  and  learning  when  coupled  with  Franklin  mean 
to  most  of  America,  Poor  Richard  and  flying  a  kite  in  a  thun- 
der storm.  Poor  Richard  does  not  measure  Franklin  nor 
entirely  express  him,  "  Take  care  of  the  pennies  and  the 
pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves,"  "  Be  diligent  in  busi- 
ness, you  will  stand  before  kings,"  have  doubtless  started 
countless  boys  on  the  road  to  fortune  and  doubtless  stifled 
the  impulses  of  countless,  generous  lads,  but  when  Franklin 
had  come  to  himself,  and  indeed  before,  on  the  testimony  of 
others,  not  on  that  of  his  biography,  he  was  never  able,  or  at 
least  on  notable  occasions,  such  as  the  mission  to  France,  did 
not  keep  business-like  accounts,  and  it  is  a  curious  commen- 
tary that  John  Adams  considered  him  slack  and  lazy.  He 
always  had  both  pence  and  pounds  for  any  one  in  need,  from 
a  table  companion  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
had  a  passion  for  entertaining.  It  is  a  pity  that  with  his 
fame  there  is  the  impression  that  he  was  a  sort  of  Scrooge 
on  the  day  before   Christmas,  and  only  played  the  part   of 
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instances. 

The  average  man  also  wonders  to-day  in  view  of  the  great 
experiments  of  an  Helmholtz,  a  Faraday,  a  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
an  Edison,  why  all  this  pother  about  a  kite,  but  in  Franklin's 
day  men  had  not  got  much  beyond  the  old-fashioned  theory 
that  the  hand  of  the  rubber  imparted  a  force  to  the  amber 
that  displayed  itself  as  magnetism,  and  dully  wondered  or 
stupidly  shut  their  eyes  to  electrical  phenomena,  the  true 
solution  was  unknown,  was  at  the  most  hinted  at. 

Franklin  apparently  inductively  arrived  at  the  true  solution 
of  a  mystery,  and  believed  even  before  his  experiments  that 
electricity  was  a  mighty  force  everywhere  existent.  The  key 
at  the  end  of  the  silken  kite  cord  by  its  spark  did  unlock  to 
the  uses  of  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  mighty,  omnipres- 
ent, perhaps  omnicient,  apparently  eternal  energy,  substance, 
force,  whatever  you  call  it  that  we  know  as  electricity,  and 
when  his  kite  had  made  contact  with  the  clouds  he  had  proved 
a  fact  of  stupendous  and  revolutionary  import,  that  made  his 
name  resound  throughout  the  world,  it  even  startled  Kant  in 
Germany  as  he  wrote  that  time  and  space  were  forms  of  our 
own  intuitions,  and  at  Louvain,  now  alas  no  more,  the  book 
of  Job  ceased  to  be  quoted  as  a  scientific  text  book. 

Most  of  us  in  this  room  are  of  the  generation  that  saw 
the  publication  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  and  have  known 
the  profound  sensation  it  created.  Write  eighteenth,  for 
nineteenth  century,  and  Franklin  for  Darwin,  and  think  a 
moment. 

Franklin  was  out  of  the  mire.  In  Tyndall's  "  Belfast 
Address"  of  August  19,  1874,  is  this  quotation  which,  with- 
out comment,  elucidates  my  point,  —  "Mr.  Buckle  sought  to 
detach  intellectual  achievement  from  moral  force.  He  gravely 
erred,  for  without  moral  force  to  whip  it  into  shape,  the 
achievement  of  the  intellect  would  be  poor  indeed." 

Now  opens  another  phase,  scientific  men  are  not  gregari- 
ous.    "  Faraday  at  a  certain  period  of  his  career  renounced 
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dining  out,  Darwin  lived  remote  from  the  bustle  of  the  world 
in  his  quiet  home  in  Kent,"  — but  Franklin  at  the  height  of 
his  scientific  fame,  at  fifty-four  years  of  age,  went  to  England 
and  turned  Cicero  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  province  against 
an  English  Verres,  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
against  the  Penns,  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  over  a  matter 
of  taxation,  a  legal  question  and  to  be  argued  by  a  man  not 
trained  to  the  bar,  when  Mansfield  and  Eldon  were  only 
"  Principi  inter  pares." 

His  arguments  won  the  attention  of  educated  England, 
ever  attracted  by  that  most  difficult  of  intellectual  exercises, 
open  oral  debate  ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Robertson  and  Hume 
and  Dr.  Priestly ;  without  a  college  education  he  received  the 
highest  degree  of  Oxford  University,  at  a  period  when  Black- 
stone  was  giving  his  lectures  that  were  embodied  in  his  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Common  Law."  He  also  received  the 
degree  of  quaint  and  learned  St.  Andrews,  the  nursery  of 
Scotch  metaphysicians.  After  three  years  and  a  half  he  went 
home  recognized  as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Jean  Val  Jean  had  become  "  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
always  preoccupied  and  always  good  natured," — "he  was  now 
♦  M.  I'Maire.'  " 

At  home,  fresh  from  the  intellectual  world,  Franklin  threw 
himself  into  active  affairs,  he  had  long  been  Postmaster,  he 
became  an  army  contractor  for  Braddock's  army.  He  became 
nationalized,  hating  war  as  only  an  intellectual  man  can  hate 
war,  he  urged  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  national  defence, 
"  Do  not  rely  on  England,  we  can  do  better  for  ourselves 
what  she  would  do  for  us,"  and  "there  is  no  obligation  to  be 
repaid,  by  the  surrender  of  local  liberty."  For  a  brief  period 
he  was  a  soldier,  a  colonel,  and  did  well  what  the  English  had 
done  ill  or  not  at  all,  which  was  to  establish  three  forts  for 
the  protection  of  the  western  frontier.  These  were  little 
things,  in  a  great  thing  he  failed,  the  endeavor  to  unite  the 
Colonies  in  a  Continental  Union. 
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Miles  Standish,  who  is  reading  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  says 
to  John  Alden  in  Longfellow's  poem,  "  I  am  a  fighter  and 
you  are  a  writer,  but  this  man  was  both  writer  and  fighter." 
Monsieur  Madelaine  now  M.  I'Maire  "Remained  as  simple 
as  at  first,  he  had  a  serious  eye  —  and  the  thoughtful  counte- 
nance of  a  philosopher,  — he  had  all  sorts  of  useful  secrets  he 
taught  the  peasants  —  the  people  would  say  '  There  is  a  rich 
man  who  does  not  show  pride.'  " 

For  Franklin's  services  in  England  and  at  home  he  made 
no  charge,  they  ceased  to  speak  of  him  as  the  "  Shrewd  " 
Franklin,    doubtless    they    thought    him    a    poor    business 

man. 

Again  he  went  to  England,  he  went  to  argue  against  the 
return  of  Canada  to  the  French,  and  he  remained  to  argue 
what  was  apparently  a  sordid  question  of  taxes.  The  latter 
question  he  could  have  easily  argued  as  a  squabble  of  pounds 
and  pence,  and  as  a  matter  of  pounds  and  pence,  the  English 
were  inclined  to  be  generous.  The  taxed  tea  of  Boston  was 
thirty  pence  the  pound  cheaper  than  the  taxed  tea  of  Lon- 
don. The  more  one  studies  the  question  that  brought  on  the 
Revolution,  the  more  one  appreciates  that  England  had  much 
as  a  matter  of  precedent  in  her  contention,  that  she  was  not 
inclined  to  be  tyrannical,  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  English 
supported  her  own  position,  and  that  the  same  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation was  shown  as  in  the  recent  years  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, that  her  public  men  did  not  perceive  a  self-evident  fact, 
the  essential  autonomy  of  America,  and  that  America  was  not 
trying  to  save  money  but  to  stand  for  what  she  believed  to  be 
a  principle,  and  that  the  head,  not  the  heart,  was  at  fault  for 
the  final  rupture. 

Franklin  lifted  the  issue  to  the  plane  of  a  great  constitu- 
tional question  and  argued  not  as  a  Colonial  seeking  a  rebate 
from  the  assessors,  but  as  a  member  of  the  English  race  con- 
tending for  the  true  interpretation  of  the  British  Constitution, 
not  of  England  but  of  the  British  Empire,  he  was  also  ipso 
facto,  a  great  English  party  leader. 
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The  phrase  "Taxation  without  representation,"  does  not 
entirely  or  adequately  characterize  the  issue,  Lord  Mansfield 
argued  truly,  early  in  the  ten  years'  debate,  that  half  the  men 
of  Lancashire  were  taxed  but  not  represented,  and  reading 
closely  we  find  on  both  sides  a  shifting  of  position  which 
finally  fairly  defined  the  true  question.  The  King's  party 
came  closer  and  closer  to  a  contention  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  have  undone  the  work  of  the  English  Revolution  and 
put  George  the  Third  in  the  position  of  Charles  the  First 
prior  to  Cromwell,  and  have  established  the  fashion  of  abso- 
lutism that  had  prevailed  on  the  continent,  and  with  which 
George  was  familiar  as  King  of  Hanover.  By  the  strength 
of  the  argument  in  regard  to  taxation  and  representation  they 
were  inclined  to  propose  the  sitting  of  Americans  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  proposal  Franklin  avoided.  They  were  also 
driven  by  Franklin's  arguments  close  to  the  untenable  posi- 
tion that  Parliament  complied  with  the  requests  of  the  Throne 
for  taxes  and  had  the  right  to  collect  the  King's  money  any- 
where in  the  King's  dominions,  —  Franklin  took  the  unassail- 
able position  that  the  people  of  England  granted  such  taxes 
as  they  pleased  by  the  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the 
localities  where  they  lived,  that  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
England  and  Ireland  were  separate  States,  all  on  the  same 
footing  in  the  Empire,  and  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
by  their  representatives  voted  such  money  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Empire,  or  their  portion  of  the  Empire,  as 
they  chose,  precisely  as  did  the  people  of  England.  The 
historical  fact  was  with  Franklin  and  his  view  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  as  epitomized  in  his  speeches,  rules  the 
British  Empire.  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  England 
herself  unquestionably  live  under  the  theory  of  Govern- 
ment contended  for  by  a  great  gentleman  who  finished  his 
schooling  at  ten,  spent  his  youth  as  a  vulgar  workman 
in  the  low  taverns  of  Cheapside,  was  the  son  of  an  hum- 
ble man  and  born  in  a  little  frame  house  in  the  City  of 
Boston. 
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It  is  also  unquestionable  that  had  there  not  been  an  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  there  would  have  been  in  London  either  a 
Louis  XIV  or  an  English  Revolution,  the  chains  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lincoln  could  be  heard  clanking  on  Boston  Common  as 
well  as  those  of  Patrick  Henry's  Virginia. 

He  spent  ten  years  in  England,  ten  years  obscured  in  pop- 
ular estimation  by  the  greater  dramatic  interest  of  his  years 
in  France. 

In  his  character  another  phase  appears,  it  was  noticed  that 
keenly  as  he  debated  that  he  fought  without  bitterness,  he 
never  descended  to  personality,  he  persuaded  but  did  not 
antagonize.  He  had  the  rare  ability  infrequently  granted  to 
laymen  of  combining  professional  courtesy  with  professional 
courage;  his  opponents  in  the  ministry  regarded  him  as  a 
personal  friend.  To  their  credit  it  should  be  remembered 
that  his  salaried  post  as  Postmaster,  which  was  within  the 
gift  of  the  King,  remained  to  him  until  almost  the  time  when 
the  rifles  cracked  at  Lexington.  Jean  Val  Jean  had  won  the 
respect  of  Javart. 

The  adjectives  "practical,"  "shrewd,"  drop  away  in  esti- 
mates regarding  him.  He  is  the  persuasive  Franklin,  the 
learned  Franklin.  His  ability  was  unquestioned.  "  He  is 
smarter  than  all  of  you  together,"  said  King  George  who 
almost  alone,  sincerely  and  conscientiously  hated  him. 

In  smaller  things  he  was  also  recognized.  In  the  age  of 
Sheridan  he  was  a  famous  raconteur.  In  the  age  of  wits  his 
name  was  coupled  with  that  of  Horace  Walpole.  In  the  age 
of  polish  he  was  a  great  social  figure.  He  was  winning  argu- 
mentative England,  he  had  won  social  and  intellectual  En- 
gland,—  he  was  fast  winning  political  England.  Mercantile 
England,  as  represented  by  the  merchants  of  London,  was 
with  him.  He  was  opposed  only  by  manufacturing  England, 
by  absolutist  England  and  by  the  England  of  special  privilege. 
He,  not  the  King,  really  named  Lord  Dartmouth  to  head  a 
cabinet,  he  was  the  inspiration  of  a  large  section,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Whigs,  but  at  all  times  he  was  pre-eminently 
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an  American.  The  worth  and  dignity  of  America  was  on  his 
lips,  he  did  not  assume,  he  was  imbued  with  the  essential 
greatness  of  America.  To  Europe  Franklin  became  America 
and  in  him  Europe  saw  not  a  remote  and  unknown  colony 
nor  an  obscure  colonial  pleading  with  a  master,  but  a  great 
and  growing  nation  arguing  with  England  as  an  equal  at  the 
bar  of  the  Empire. 

One  may  not  in  the  scope  of  an  address  of  this  character 
devote  much  time  or  attention  to  details  universally  familiar, 
but  as  an  example  of  a  characteristic  method  of  Franklin,  of 
his  ingenuity  and  his  versatility,  and  of  his  ability  to  enlist 
public  support,  I  would  call  attention  to  one  of  his  famous 
jokes  quoted  by  nearly  all  of  his  biographers,  recently  in  the 
American  Statesmen  Series.  Tired  of  that  dullness  which 
refused  to  see  what  was  to  him  the  self-evident  fact  of  the 
essential  autonomy  of  America,  he  caused  to  be  published  in 
an  English  newspaper  what  purported  to  be  the  views  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  relative  to  a  right  of  levying  taxes  in  En- 
gland, putting  into  the  King  of  Prussia's  mouth  the  argu- 
ments of  the  ministerial  party.  England  bit,  took  the  bait, — 
hook  and  sinker,  took  the  skit  seriously  and  for  three  weeks 
fumed  with  wrath.  Franklin's  own  host  at  a  country  house 
where  he  was  visiting,  a  bluff  English  squire,  entered  the 
breakfast  room  with  a  paper  in  his  hand  on  the  morning  of 
the  publication  of  the  article.  "  Have  you  seen  this,"  he 
sputtered,  "  the  King  of  Prussia  says  he  can  tax  England. 
For  aught  we  know  he  may  have  at  this  very  moment  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  on  the  march.    Confound  his  impudence." 

Probably  the  majority  of  England,  at  least  of  thinking  En- 
gland, was  with  Franklin  in  his  contention,  they  began  to  see 
in  the  representative  of  Massachusetts,  England  herself  fight- 
ing for  English  rights,  and  the  King's  party  became  terrified, 
lost  its  temper.  In  the  current  political  phrase  of  to-day, 
they  must  "  Get  Franklin." 

The  famous  Hutchinson  letters,  so  familiar  that  they  need 
only  to  be  mentioned,  gave  the  opportunity.     Franklin  was 
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summoned,  an  old  man  verging  on  the  seventies,  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  made  to  stand  through  a  long 
and  trying  day,  while  the  mean  and  vitriolic  Wedderburn, 
"  The  greatest  rascal  unhung  in  the  kingdom  "  said  King 
George,  poured  out  upon  him  the  caustic  vials  of  personal 
and  party  wrath,  endeavoring  to  break  down  and  becloud  the 
fame  and  character  of  the  great  American  protagonist.  He 
failed,  the  Ministry  resolved  on  coercion,  the  colonies  were 
ready  to  resist. 

Now  Franklin  loved  England,  and,  in  spite  of  his  long 
struggle,  respected  England.  He  did  not  believe  in  war. 
His  mental  conceptions  had  grown  from  pictures  of  self- 
indulgence  to  visions  of  wealth,  from  that  to  integrity  of 
character,  from  that  to  the  possibilities  of  mental  accomplish- 
ment, from  that  to  altruism,  from  that  to  the  rights  of  states 
and  nations,  and  at  last  reached  the  philosopher's  attitude  of 
regarding  not  the  rights  alone  of  nations  but  their  interests, 
the  interests  of  humanity,  of  the  world,  not  alone  the  contem- 
porary interests  but  the  future  interests  of  humanity,  —  these 
to  his  mind  were  not  academic,  but  the  total  of  individual 
happiness  and  suffering,  the  life  of  a  slim  boy  of  the  Suffolk 
or  Middlesex  Militia,  outweighed  the  interpretation  of  the 
British  Constitution.  It  was  his  letter  to  John  Adams  that 
contained  the  words,  never  was  there  a  "  Good  war  nor  a  bad 
peace." 

He  had  grown  prophetic,  he  said  Geography  and  events 
would  shortly  settle  the  dispute.  There  appeared  to  him  as 
if  actually  in  existence,  the  colonies  expanding  until  an  Amer- 
ican nation  filled  the  continent,  he  saw  vast  cities  rivalling 
London,  he  saw  the  growth  of  incalculable  riches,  he  saw 
vast  fields,  where,  to  use  Mr.  Grady's  striking  description  a 
few  years  ago  before  the  Merchants'  Association,  the  "  sun 
was  tangled  in  the  tassels  of  the  corn,"  the  country  white 
with  cotton,  "tobacco  catching  the  soft  aroma  of  the  rain." 
He  saw  the  force  of  mighty  rivers  harnessed  to  industry  and 
saw  three  millions  of  men  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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multiplying  by  birth  and  immigration  till  they  equalled  the 
population  of  Italy,  France  and  England,  and  after  that,  prob- 
ably increasing  beyond  the  population  of  any  nation  known 
to  history.  He  did  not  see  the  precious  metals  that  slum- 
bered in  the  ground,  but  he  did  foresee  a  wealth  of  energy, 
of  industry,  of  hope  and  of  ambition  as  the  heritage  of  every 
barefoot  boy  that  should  follow  in  his  own  footsteps,  and  with 
this  vision  in  mind  he  was  all  for  peace,  he  was  ready  to  yield 
the  principle  for  which  he  had  fought,  ready  to  advise  Massa- 
chusetts to  pay  for  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  ready  to  do  any- 
thing to  avoid  the  cutting  of  throats.  The  horrors  of  a  civil 
war  appalled  him.  The  confession  in  the  face  of  absolutism 
that  Constitutional  government  was  a  failure,  —  because  that 
was  just  what  the  war  of  the  Revolution  seemed  to  be,  and 
that  was  the  argument  made,  horrified  him.  "  Wait,"  he 
pleaded,  "  It  will  settle  itself."  Perhaps  he  was  right,  but  I 
think  I  remember  that  O'Connell  once  said  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion something  to  the  effect  that,  "  It  is  not  enough  to  con- 
sider Ireland's  rights,  you  must  regard  her  fears  and  her 
resentments,"  and  fears  and  resentments  ruled  the  hour  that 
John  Bright  in  1876  said  in  perhaps  the  finest  plea  for  uni- 
versal peace  ever  made,  every  Englishman  had  learned  to 
deplore  and  to  regret  as  the  time  of  England's  greatest 
blunder. 

Franklin  arrived  at  home  in  May,  the  shot  of  Concord 
Bridge  "had  echoed  round  the  world,"  still  he  urged  concilia- 
tion. No  property  right  was  worth  a  murder,  Concord,  Lex- 
ington were  regrettable  incidents,  the  question  still  might  be 
adjusted,  but  Bunker  Hill  was  the  last  straw,  at  the  news 
told  by  the  dusty  couriers  to  the  Congress,  Franklin  flamed 
into  wrath.     From  that  hour 

Suffolk's  stern  voice  was  harsh  and  rough. 

Jean  Val  Jean  hurried  to  the  barricade. 
The  extent  of  the  peace  party  and  its  strength  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  is  little  appreciated.    In  Franklin's  attitude 
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its  attitude  had  been  established,  what  may  be  believed  to  be 
the  characteristic  national  attitude  of  America.  America  will 
not  fight  over  a  property  right  or  over  a  purely  academic 
question,  however  her  rights  are  injured  or  her  pockets 
picked,  not  from  fear  but  from  conscience.  Attack  her  citi- 
zens wilfully  and  she  will  be  angry  but  will  argue.  Commit 
murder,  kill  Americans,  and  sooner  or  later  America  fights, 
that  sort  of  wrong  she  has  never  forgiven  nor  forgotten.  She 
may  be  hampered  by  the  party  in  power,  it  goes  out  of  power 
and  she  fights. 

Neither  orders  in  council  nor  impressment  of  seamen  would, 
I  believe,  have  resulted  in  the  War  of  1812  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unhealed  wound  of  the  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake,  The  Mexican  War,  the  war  that  seems  to  dis- 
prove my  statement,  was  preceded  by  the  Alamo.  Indecision 
vanished  at  the  first  death  in  Sumter's  garrison.  "  Remem- 
ber the  Maine."  I  am  not  here  advancing  an  opinion  that 
America  ought,  under  such  conditions,  to  fight,  I  am  simply 
stating  what  is,  I  believe,  an  historical,  psychological  fact, 
and  I  believe  Benjamin  Franklin,  epitomized  America,  more 
than  any  other  figure  in  our  history ;  furthermore,  when  the 
clock  has  struck,  when  the  murder  has  been  committed,  Amer- 
ica follows  the  man  who  says,  "  I  will  fight  it  out  on  this  line 
if  it  takes  all  summer,"  and  abandons  that  man  who,  like  a 
certain  Governor  of  Galilee  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  aban- 
dons an  innocent  victim  and  goes  out  and  washes  his  hands 
in  the  face  of  the  multitude.  Again,  this  is  not  intended  as 
an  opinion,  but  as  a  view  of  a  fact. 

Franklin  was  seventy-four  years  old,  he  was  racked  with 
pain,  if  he  stood  with  the  colonies  he  might  expect  an  halter, 
if  he  accepted  the  English  offers  which  were  dazzling,  to  sup- 
port Britain  or  merely  stand  aside,  he  could  expect  for  his 
few  remaining  years  a  life  of  elegant  leisure  for  which  he 
always  longed  and  never  attained. 

Some  people  divide  all  human  lives  into  the  doers  and  the 
dodgers,  Franklin  was  a  doer.     It  was  apparently  easier  to 
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be  a  dodger.  He  turned  his  fortune  into  cash  to  the  amount 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  and  gave  it  to  the  Cause,  he  also 
said,  "  If  there  is  any  use  for  an  old  remnant  such  as  I  am, 
make  use  of  me  as  you  desire."  He  had  dowered  Cosette, — 
his  Cosette  was  the  country. 

There  is  not  time  in  the  space  given  me,  to  describe  the 
greatest  and  most  memorable  period  of  his  life,  his  mission  to 
France.  When  the  news  of  the  mission  first  reached  London, 
England  thought  he  was  running  away,  then  said  it  was  a 
greater  blow  to  the  English  than  would  have  been  the  loss  of 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  The  details  are  familiar.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  thesis  it  may  be  suflticient  and  not  too 
fanciful  to  see  in  the  Franklin  of  France  an  instrument  ex- 
pressly adapted  by  all  its  preliminary  forging,  a  man  expressly 
prepared  by  all  his  experience  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  independence  of  this  country  by  the  aid  of  France,  and 
joining  in  sympathy  for  all  time  the  two  great  future  re- 
publics. 

Franklin  in  France  was  an  ambassador  to  humanity,  dream- 
ing of  a  new  dawn.  To  the  sans-culottes  he  was  the  triumph 
of  the  sans-culottes,  to  the  disobedient  the  triumph  of  dis- 
obedience ;  to  the  unbelievers,  unbelief  justified  as  a  search 
for  truth ;  to  the  Churchman,  the  defender  of  Christian 
ethics ;  to  the  mystics,  a  Mason  of  unknown  degree  coming 
from  the  East  through  the  West.  To  the  Bourgeois,  the 
successful  business  man ;  to  the  professions,  a  profound  con- 
stitutional lawyer  ;  to  an  Aristocracy,  where  brilliance  was  all 
that  was  left  of  power,  the  prince  of  wits  ;  to  the  scientists, 
his  plain  suit  of  spotted  Manchester  velvet  was  the  mantle  of 
Aristotle ;  to  the  world,  he  was  the  triumph  of  Democracy, 
the  first  great  Democrat  who  "  diligent  in  his  business  was  to 
stand  before  kings  "  —  and,  may  I  add,  to  a  world  dominated 
by  women  —  a  man  of  gallantry. 

The  ale-house  and  brothel,  the  counting-room  and  the  study, 
the  field  of  war,  the  pages  of  Plato,  the  mystery  of  the  un- 
known, the  honors  of  Universities,  the  keenness  of  debate, 
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poverty,  labor,  riches,  practicality,  ideality,  accomplishment, 
hope,  energy,  will,  ambition,  a  continuous,  a  consistent,  a  tri- 
umphant progress  made  of  this  first  of  Americans  to  be 
known  of  the  world,  "the  noble  "  Franklin,  "the  benignant  " 
Franklin,  the  Franklin  of  "every  Christian  virtue"  —  Amer- 
ica herself. 

Mark  Tapley  in  Dickens'  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  tells  Mar- 
tin that  if  he  were  to  paint  the  American  eagle  he  would  paint 
it  like  every  mean  and  miserable  bird  he  could  imagine,  from 
the  bat  to  the  ostrich.  "And,"  adds  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
"  like  a  Phoenix,  for  its  power  of  springing  from  the  ashes  of 
its  faults  and  vices  and  soaring  up  anew  to  the  sky." 

And  France,  in  Franklin's  day,  followed  the  directions 
of  the  then  unwritten  Martin ;  let  us  hope  the  picture  will 
remain  and  not  be  changed  to  the  bat,  the  magpie,  the 
peacock  and  the  others  that  fiew  before  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Tapley. 

His  actual  services  in  France  were  incalculable.  He  was 
reckoned  the  greatest  diplomat  of  the  century,  the  theories 
of  his  old  age  which  he  developed  at  Paris  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations  and  of  the  rights  of  non-combatants  of  bellig- 
erent nations,  of  international  law,  which  we  adopted,  whose 
defence  has  been  our  one  great  service  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  nations,  slowly,  steadily  have  gained  ground.  Yes- 
terday the  treaty  negotiated  with  Prussia  settled  the  quarrel 
of  the  "  William  Frye."  Just  now  in  danger  of  being  ob- 
scured, these  theories  of  Franklin  still  exist.  They  are  a 
coral  reef  built  up  imperceptibly,  a  reef  which  mariner  bellig- 
erents avoid  though  they  claim  it  is  uncharted.  It  is  barely 
visible  in  the  waves  of  war,  the  breakers  burst  over  it,  but  it 
is  there,  is  charted,  is  steadily  rising,  will  continue  to  rise  until 
within  shall  be  a  safe  haven  for  every  national  vessel,  her 
boats,  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  her  crew  and  passengers. 
For  its  protection  in  the  past  we  have  gone  to  war.  By  its 
assertion  through  many  years,  war  has  been  avoided.  It 
should  be  protected  by  us  in  the  interests  of  the  world  by 
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every  power  at  our  present  or  future  command.  In  it  is  the 
norm  of  the  federation  of  the  world. 

His  activities  did  not  cease  when  he  returned. 

He  became  the  first  President,  as  they  called  it,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  had  been  one 
of  the  drafters  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  its 
close  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  His  last 
public  act  was  the  worthy  close  of  the  series,  he  drafted  and 
signed  a  petition  as  President  of  the  American  Abolition  So- 
ciety for  the  freeing  of  the  slaves. 

The  last  words  of  this  man  of  innumerable  energies,  who 
attempted  everything,  who  did  multitudinous  things,  who  was 
never  idle  and  always  doing,  was  the  whisper  to  his  daughter 
who  wished  to  change  his  position  on  his  pillow,  "  My  dear, 
nothing  is  easy  for  the  dying." 

Characterized  as  a  pioneer  of  unbelief,  what  did  Franklin 
disbelieve,  or  what  believe  ?  No  one  can  say,  nor  can  anyone 
put  in  his  mouth  a  creed,  and,  after  all,  why  should  a  man 
have  to  be  labelled  after  death,  when  living  no  one  asked  the 
number  of  his  pew. 

In  his  youth  he  was  polygamous,  early  abstained  from  wine, 
was  willing  to  admit  Mohammed  was  a  prophet  and  that  if  a 
God,  then  but  one  God,  but  he  was  not  a  Mohammedan.  He 
spoke  ill  of  no  man's  religion,  he  persecuted  no  one,  was  hos- 
pitable, magnanimous,  he  sought  behind  the  phantasm ogoria 
of  the  senses  the  reality  of  nature's  phenomena,  he  shunned 
a  diet  of  meat,  saw  in  history  a  gradual  unfolding  of  a  plan, 
pondered  reincarnation,  perhaps  thought  of  evolution,  believed 
in  gravitation,  gave  up  desires  but  certainly  was  not  a  Bud- 
dhist. He  disbelieved  in  hereditary  privilege  yet  studied 
genealogy,  he  visited  in  England  the  graves  of  his  ancestors 
and  sought  in  them  worthiness,  but  certainly  did  not  believe 
in  Confucius,  He  perceived  in  coal  and  vegetation,  in  man, 
clouds  and  animals,  the  sun,  —  but  did  not  believe  in  Zoro- 
aster. He  returned  good  for  evil,  regarded  his  neighbor,  fed 
the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  put  all  that  he  had  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  his  country  —  which  was  giving  to  the  poor  and 
lending  to  Robert  Morris  ;  had  opponents  but  not  enemies, 
paid  his  debts  promptly,  attended  church  regularly,  loved  all 
mankind,  had  infinite  charity,  was  humble  and  not  arrogant, 
was  a  lover  of  peace  on  earth,  showed  good  will  to  men,  and 
was  not  considered  a  Christian. 

He  would  not  affirm  a  belief  in  the  Trinity,  yet  was  not  a 
Jew.  He  would  not  admit  that  in  the  dogma  "  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,"  the  article  //^<?  could  not  be  replaced  by  the  arti- 
cle a,  still  you  can  hardly  call  him  a  Unitarian.  He  was  not 
an  atheist,  nor  a  deist,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Baptist,  a  Meth- 
odist, a  Church  of  England  man,  a  Quaker,  a  Congregation- 
alist  nor  a  Presbyterian.  He  was  an  optimist,  believed  mind 
was  greater  than  matter,  but  was  too  early  to  be  a  Christian 
Scientist. 

Dr.  Stiles,  President  of  Yale,  asked  him  shortly  before  his 
death  if  he  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Franklin  re- 
plied that  to  answer  that  question  would  require  a  profound 
study  of  the  evidence,  which  at  his  years  was  scarcely  worth 
while,  as  he  should  shortly,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
know  certainly. 

Much  of  the  reputation  over  which  many  sincere  people 
have  grieved,  came  from  a  sort  of  impatience  Franklin  seemed 
to  feel  at  the  restrictions  of  all  creeds,  the  limited  intelligence 
of  many  men  and  from  his  own  breadth  of  fellowship  that 
could  not  be  confined  by  any  class,  an  impatience,  however, 
that  was  not  vented  in  spleen  or  criticism,  but  was  cloaked 
with  the  broad  tolerance  of  a  wit  and  a  gentlemen.  Some- 
times intolerance  objects  to  tolerance  exhibited  even  toward 
itself  unless  that  tolerance  is  refused  to  other  intolerancies. 

A  great  man  of  the  world,  of  this  world.  Was  he  too  busy 
to  choose  a  road  to  other  worlds,  thinking  that  any  path  or 
the  open  fields  would  lead  to  his  destination,  or  did  he  have  a 
secret  trail  of  his  own  .-*  Many  men  of  the  revolutionary 
epoch  were  tinged  with  a  mysticism  which  saw  behind  all 
ordinary  religions,  a  single   underlying  esoteric   religion,  of 
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which  other  religions  were  but  exoteric  manifestations,  fitted 
to  the  understanding  of  their  particular  adherents.  They 
called  themselves  Theosophists,  a  sect  which  still  exists  and 
has  to-day  its  adherents  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  It  is  said 
that  to  this  sect  belonged  the  charlatan  or  wise  man  Caglios- 
tro,  Lavateur,  John  Paul  Jones,  Lord  Fairfax,  Weishaupt  of 
Ingolstadt,  Swedenborg,  the  mysterious  St.  Germain.  These 
men  did  undoubtedly  have  a  touch  of  mysticism.  They  were 
members  of  the  Masons  and  of  various  secret  societies.  It  is 
said  that  behind  the  smoke  and  confusion  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution can  be  seen  their  cool  and  calculating  but  mystic 
minds.  General  Knox  was  tinged  with  this  belief.  Frank- 
lin was  a  Mason.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  wonderful 
organization  of  the  Jacobins  was  modeled  on  his  plan  of  the 
Philadelphia  Junta,  and  that  he  himself  belonged  to  this  mys- 
terious band  of  mystics,  but  Franklin  even  when  he  became 
the  noble,  the  benignant  Franklin,  ever  remained  the  practi- 
cal Franklin,  He  apparently  always  wished  to  prove  before 
he  affirmed,  and  for  the  Theosophist  explaining  all  faiths  by 
his  mysticism,  a  greater  degree  of  faith  is  required  for  the 
explanation  than  for  the  matter  he  explains,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  Franklin  was  a  Theosophist. 

A  curious  little  incident  affirms  this.  While  Franklin  was 
in  France  one  of  the  excitements  of  the  day  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Mesmer  with  his  tubs  and  rods  and  his  claim  of 
curing  diseases.  By  order  of  the  King  the  matter  was  inves- 
tigated, and  Franklin  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
reported  that  neither  rods  nor  tubs  nor  incantations  gave  rise 
to  the  curious  effects  produced,  but  that  it  was  the  effect  of 
one  mind  upon  another.  He  analytically  reasoned  out  the 
basis  of  what  we  now  call  hypnotism.  Had  he  been  a  mystic, 
a  Theosophist,  his  explanation  would  have  been  far  different. 

Victor  Hugo  closes  his  account  of  the  death  of  Jean  Val 
Jean  by  saying,  —  "  The  night  was  starless  and  very  dark. 
Without  doubt  in  the  gloom  some  mighty  angel  was  standing 
with  outstretched  wings  awaiting  the  soul." 
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For  a  closing  word  in  regard  to  Franklin  I  prefer  what 
Carlyle  wrote  of  La  P^rouse,  "The  brave  navigator  sailed 
into  the  unknown,  the  seekers  search  for  him  on  every  shore 
of  every  sea,  they  return  and  find  him  not,  only  a  sad,  mys- 
terious memory  of  him  remains  in  every  head  and  in  every 
heart." 

Since  his  death  the  world  has  missed  Franklin. 
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A  BOY'S  MEMORIES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND 
THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN; TOGETHER  WITH  EXTRACTS  FROM 
A    CONTEMPORANEOUS    DIARY. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society  at  a  regular  meeting, 
April  20,  1915,  by  Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk  of  the  Society. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  present  month,  a 
momentous  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica occurred  in  the  capital  of  the  nation ;  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Sixteenth  President,  was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
an  actor,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  just  as  the  American 
people  realized  that  after  four  years  of  fratricidal  warfare 
their  country  might  again  become  one  and  inseparable. 

The  month  of  April,  1865,  had  already  been  made  memo- 
rable, for  on  its  ninth  day,  the  Array  of  Northern  Virginia, 
the  last  hope  of  the  crumbling  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, had  been  surrendered  by  its  accomplished,  but  misguided 
leader.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  to  the  great  commander  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Gen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant. 

The  month  of  April  is  indeed  an  historic  one  in  American 
annals,  for  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Spanish  War,  the  opening  events  have  occurred  in  this  month. 

My  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  reading  in  the  press  each  day  for  four  years,  a 
brief  account  of  what  had  occurred  fifty  years  ago.  This 
newspaper  history  has  certainly  been  of  great  educational 
value  to  the  people  at  large,  who  probably  would  not  read  a 
more  formal  one.  It  has  also  served  to  revive  the  memories 
of  thousands  of  civil  war  veterans  who  happily  are  still  with 
us,  half  a  century  after  the  stirring  days  in  which  they  had 
a  part. 
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Although  but  a  lad  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  my  inter- 
est was  then  aroused  by  the  fact  that  several  of  my  relatives 
were  serving  in  both  the  army  and  navy,  and  I  was  frequently 
hearing  news  of  them  from  my  parents.  My  oldest  brother, 
who  had  made  several  voyages  to  foreign  lands  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  had  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  master's 
mate  in  the  latter  months  of  the  war,  and  was  present  on  the 
frigate  Wabash  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Fisher.  I  remember 
that  he  sent  home  several  relics  from  the  battle,  notably  two 
muskets  and  two  shells,  and  also  a  flag,  which,  after  hanging 
in  the  Boston  Museum,  was  later  placed  in  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington,  where  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

Two  uncles  served  in  important  positions  ;  one  was  Chap- 
lain of  the  23rd  Massachusetts  Regiment  and  was  detailed 
several  times  from  his  ministerial  duty  to  bring  north  on 
transports,  from  Southern  battlefields  and  hospitals,  wounded 
and  sick  soldiers.  They  were  thence  sent  to  their  various 
New  England  homes  to  receive  the  tender  care  that  was 
awaiting  them.  The  other  uncle  was  Surgeon  of  the  12th 
New  York  Artillery,  and  he  was  my  relative  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  country.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  his  name  re- 
corded in  Memorial  Hall  of  Harvard  University,  his  Alma 
Mater.  His  funeral  took  place  in  our  home  in  1863,  and  I 
remember  the  solemn  event,  although  possibly  I  did  not  realize 
then  that  he  was  a  hero  of  the  Civil  War. 

Two  cousins  also  served  ;  one  as  Paymaster  in  the  naval 
service,  the  other  as  Corporal  in  a  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  a  first  cousin  of  my 
mother,  he  of  the  South  land,  and  she  of  the  North  land, 
was  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  who  was  prominent  in  the  cavalry 
service  of  the  Confederacy  throughout  the  war.  It  was  grat- 
ifying later  to  his  New  England  relatives  to  know  that  he 
served  his  country  with  devotion  in  the  Spanish  War  as  a 
Major  General  in  the  United  States  Army.  It  was  also  a 
pleasure  for  my  mother  and  myself  to  receive  him  at  our 
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home,  and  he  was  a  valued  correspondent  of  our  family  until 
the  close  of  his  life. 

I  would  also  speak  of  my  father's  diary,  from  which  I 
quote  freely  in  this  paper.  He  kept  it  faithfully  for  many 
years,  despite  an  active  life  as  a  Boston  physician,  yet  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  his  interest  waned  in  the  years  1862  and 
1863.  He  was  a  close  observer  and  described  in  a  graphic 
manner  many  important  events  in  his  day  and  generation. 
Moreover,  as  he  visited  almost  daily  for  many  years  the  inner 
sanctum  of  his  friend,  Daniel  N.  Haskell,  Editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  watch  the 
trend  of  national  and  local  affairs. 

I  must  not  forget  also  to  speak  of  the  large  and  interesting 
Colburn  Collection  of  Portraits  and  Autograph  Letters  in 
the  Collections  of  this  Society,  which  are  entrusted  to  my 
care.  When  we  may  read  at  will  letters  of  the  great  men  of 
a  great  national  era,  there  is  always  the  accompanying  thought 
that  we  are  approaching  close  to  their  personalities. 

I  shall  now  read  from  the  diary  some  entries  made  in  the 
opening  days  of  the  war.  At  that  time  I  was  so  young  that 
the  stirring  events  left  no  lasting  impression  on  my  memory, 
and  yet  I  must  have  seen  marching  troops  pass  our  house 
and  perhaps  have  been  taken  to  the  Worcester  Railroad  Sta- 
tion, which  was  near  our  home,  to  see  regiments  of  soldiers 
depart  for  Washington. 

I  desire  first,  however,  to  read  three  entries  made  in  the 
diary  at  dates  before  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

•'  November  6,  1 860.  Election  day.  This  is  a  day  big  with 
fate.  To-day  are  to  be  elected  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  Governor  of  this  State  and  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Legislature.  I  went  down  to  Faneuil  Hall 
in  the  evening  to  hear  the  news.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  for- 
merly Mayor  of  the  City,  is  elected  to  Congress  in  the  Fourth 
District  by  six  hundred  majority  over  Erastus  B.  Bigelow, 
who  was  the  Democratic  and  Opposition  candidate.     Returns 
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enough  have  come  in  to  show  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next  four 
years." 

"March  4,  i86r.  Inauguration  Day.  Guns  are  firing  on 
the  Common.  This  tells  that  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been 
inducted  into  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
Never  since  the  confederacy  was  formed  has  so  much  inter- 
est been  manifested  to  read  the  message." 

"  March  23.  Nothing  of  much  interest  has  occurred  to-day. 
Public  expectation,  that  has  watched  for  the  news  from  the 
South,  is  almost  tired  with  being  so  long  cheated  of  its  sen- 
sation and  Fort  Sumter  does  not  create  much  talk,  one  way 
or  another.  I  have  not  said  much  about  secession  in  this 
journal,  because  in  the  first  place,  all  I  know  of  it  I  get  from 
the  papers  which  are  full  of  it.  And  in  the  second  place, 
the  future  historian  will  be  better  able  to  pick  up  his  facts 
from  contemporaneous  newspapers  than  from  surmises  of 
people  like  myself,  who  know  nothing  personally  about  it." 

The  record  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  reads  as 
follows  : 

"April  13,  1 861.  War!  War!  War!  Sad  news  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
begun  by  the  Confederate  forces.  Expectation  is  on  tiptoe. 
People  are  gathering  in  groups  discussing  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  news  received  by  telegraph." 

"April  14.  More  bad  news.  Sumter  has  surrendered. 
Two  thousand  shots  fired  and  nobody  killed.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible ?  " 

"April  15.  More  news  from  the  South.  To-day  there  came 
a  requisition  for  two  thousand  troops  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  is  menaced  by  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. Their  success  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
has  made  them  bold,  and  they  fancy  they  have  but  to  show 
themselves  at  the  North,  and  the  white-livered  Yankees  as 
they  call  us,  will  run  for  their  lives.    There  is  news  that  Fort 
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Pickens  has  been  reinforced.  If  so,  there  is  hope  that  the 
onward  wave  of  secession  may  be  stayed.  But  as  it  looks 
now,  the  stoutest  heart  may  well  grow  faint  at  the  prospect 
before  us.  God  grant  that  the  storm  of  blood  which  now 
threatens  to  sweep  over  the  land  may  be  stayed." 

"April  i6.  Troops  pouring  into  the  city.  Excitement 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  There  is  now  no  middle  ground. 
Those  who  are  not  for  us  are  against  us.  I  was  told  to-day 
that  a  party  of  gentlemen  went  to  the  office  of  the  Courier 
yesterday  and  proclaimed  that  unless  a  different  tone  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  for  the  future,  the  ofifice  would  be  gutted 
and  the  paper  stopped,  that  was  all.  In  obedience  to  this 
wholesome  threat,  it  has  become  quite  decent  since  then. 
The  news  to-day  is  a  continuation  of  yesterday.  War  and 
rumors  of  war.  The  fear  now  is  that  the  Southern  forces 
may  march  on  the  City  of  Washington  and  then  a  desperate 
battle  might  be  fought.  The  same  sentiment  seems  to  ani- 
mate the  entire  North  so  far  as  heard  from.  More  than  two 
hundred  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  million  of  dollars 
have  been  offered  to  the  government  to  carry  on  the  struggle. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  principle  of  slavery  is  to  triumph 
and  that  that  kind  of  civilization  is  to  prevail .?" 

"April  17.  Troops  still  come  pouring  in.  This  morning 
Governor  Andrew  received  them  at  the  State  House  and 
presented  the  regiment  which  was  to  go  first  with  its  flag. 
The  regiment  (the  sixth)  left  by  the  Worcester  Railroad  for 
New  York  en  route  for  Washington." 

"April  18.  The  excitement  grows  more  intense.  Troops 
are  pouring  in  and  the  city  resounds  to  the  tramp  of  armed 
soldiery.  Another  regiment  went  this  afternoon.  The  news 
came  this  afternoon  that  the  State  of  Virginia  has  seceded 
and  that  the  convention  has  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  and  Harper's  Ferry.  Well,  we  might  as 
well  know  the  worst  sooner  as  later  and  better  too.  If  she 
has  seceded,  God  save  Virginia,  for  man  cannot !  She  will 
furnish  the  arena  in  which  will  be  fought  the  battles  between 
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freedom  and  slavery.  Excitement  is  spreading  and  all  are 
thinking  deep  but  say  little." 

"April  19.  The  report  comes  by  telegraph  that  the  Sixth 
Regiment  was  attacked  in  passing  through  Baltimore  and 
some  of  their  number  killed.  I  hope  that  this  may  prove  not 
to  be  true." 

"April  20.  The  news  of  yesterday  has  filled  the  cup  of  woe 
to  the  last  drop.  It  apparently  was  the  one  thing  needed  to 
enlist  everybody  in  favor  of  Law,  Order  and  Loyalty.  A 
great  oath,  as  it  were,  was  taken  that  inasmuch  as  the  mob 
had  drawn  the  sword,  they  should  have  enough  of  it.  Sol- 
diers are  swarming  at  every  corner.  The  horses  for  the  light 
artillery,  which  starts  for  the  war  to-day,  seventy-two  in  num- 
ber, were  purchased  of  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Company. 
I  have  been  uneasy  and  excited.  I  cannot  sit  still,  and  the 
news  by  telegraph  is  so  uncertain  that  I  cannot  allay  my  fever 
by  the  news.  I  went  to-day  to  the  Transcript  office  where  I 
met  Henry  Wilson,  one  of  our  United  States  Senators.  He 
was  brimfull  of  fight.  He  thought  that  if  the  muskets  of  our 
soldiers  had  been  loaded  with  buckshot  instead  of  ball,  they 
would  have  given  the  mob  a  fine  peppering.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  enthusiasm  of  all  classes  in  this  city.  Those  who 
have  been  the  most  opposed  to  Republicanism  in  the  past  are 
now  the  most  uncompromising  in  their  feelings  towards  the 
South." 

"  April  20.  The  ladies  particularly  are  very  busy  in  making 
clothing  for  the  troops.  The  flannel  is  contributed  by  the 
firms  down  town  and  the  garments  are  cut  and  made  by  the 
ladies.  At  my  house  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  next  Monday 
of  forty  ladies  for  this  purpose." 

"April  21.  Sunday.  Fletcher  Webster  announced  yester- 
day that  he  would  raise  a  regiment  and  proceed  to  the  seat 
of  war.  The  meeting  was  appointed  at  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change, but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  they  adjourned  to 
State  Street.  The  street  was  full  as  far  as  could  be  seen  ; 
ten  thousand  people  answered  the  call.     There  were  many 
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patriotic  speeches,  and  recruiting  went  on  vigorously.  Such 
a  strange  sight  as  this  was  in  the  streets  of  old,  quiet,  staid 
Boston  !  On  my  way  to  church  this  morning  I  met  a  crowd 
from  State  Street.  This  afternoon,  on  going  down  town  to 
learn  the  latest  news,  I  met  the  City  Guards  filing  down  from 
their  armory  for  a  drill  on  the  Common.  On  the  Common 
also,  the  recruits  of  the  new  regiment  that  is  being  formed  at 
Faneuil  Hall  were  reviewed  by  Governor  Andrew." 

"  April  22.  Ten  years  ago  to-day,  Daniel  Webster  made  his 
speech  in  Bowdoin  Square  ;  what  a  change  from  then  !  To- 
day the  regiment  raised  by  his  son*  is  rapidly  filling  up  with 
recruits. 

"  Reports  to-day  from  the  men  of  the  band  who  went  with 
the  Sixth  Regiment  to  Baltimore.  From  these  accounts  the 
soldiers  stood  up  manfully  and  killed  many  of  the  rowdies. 
William  B,  Astor,  of  New  York,  offers  to  give  four  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  government  and  to  loan  the  sum  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars." 

"April  23.  A  report  to-day  that  the  City  of  Baltimore  has 
been  shelled  and  is  now  on  fire  ;  also  that  the  mob  is  loose 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  city.  God  protect  the  inhabi- 
tants. No  news  from  the  troops.  As  yet  Massachusetts  is 
the  only  State  in  the  field.     Good  for  old  Massachusetts !  " 

The  response  of  Massachusetts  to  the  call  for  troops  as 
shown  on  the  last  entry  of  the  diarist,  seems  to  be  the  re- 
markable fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  made  July  17,  1850,  by 
Daniel  Webster,  in  his  speech  on  the  "  Compromise  Bill," 
before  the  United  States  Senate,  when  he  said : 

"  I  feel  that  when  I,  and  all  those  that  now  hear  me,  shall 
have  gone  to  our  last  home,  and  afterwards,  when  mould  may 
have  gathered  upon  our  memories,  as  it  will  have  done  upon 

*  Col.  Fletcher  Webster,  to  whom  the  diarist  referred,  went  to 
the  war  with  his  regiment,  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He 
was  killed  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  on  August  30,  1862. 
He  was  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Boston  from  1850  to  1861. 
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our  tombs,  that  State,  so  early  to  take  her  part  in  the  great 
contest  of  the  Revolution,  will  stand,  as  she  has  stood  and 
now  stands,  like  that  column  which,  near  her  Capitol,  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, firm,  erect,  and  immovable.  I  believe,  Sir,  that,  if  com- 
motion shall  shake  the  country,  there  will  be  one  rock  forever, 
as  solid  as  the  granite  of  her  hills,  for  the  Union  to  repose 
upon.  I  believe  that,  if  disasters  arise,  bringing  clouds  which 
shall  obscure  the  ensign  now  over  her  and  over  us,  there  will 
be  one  star  that  will  but  burn  the  brighter  amid  the  darkness 
of  that  night ;  and  I  believe  that,  if  in  the  remotest  ages  (I 
trust  they  will  be  infinitely  remote)  an  occasion  shall  occur 
when  the  sternest  duties  of  patriotism  are  demanded  and  to 
be  performed,  Massachusetts  will  imitate  her  own  example  ; 
and  that,  as  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  she  was 
the  first  to  offer  the  outpouring  of  her  blood  and  her  treasure 
in  the  struggle  of  liberty,  so  she  will  be  hereafter  ready,  when 
the  emergency  arises,-  to  repeat  and  renew  that  offer  with  a 
thousand  times  as  many  warm  hearts  and  a  thousand  times 
as  many  strong  hands." 

"  April  27.  Good  news.  All  the  New  York  regiments,  the 
Massachusetts  Fifth  and  the  Rhode  Island  troops  are  at 
Washington.  This  brings  the  effective  force  at  that  place 
now  up  to  thirteen  thousand  men  ;  enough  to  hold  it  against 
any  force  the  rebels  are  likely  to  bring  into  the  field  at 
present.  I  saw  Charles  Sumner  in  the  Transcript  office  day 
before  yesterday.  He  said  that  Massachusetts  had  won  for 
herself  great  fame  in  the  present  emergency  by  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  she  had  responded  to  the  call  for  troops,  and 
that  to  Governor  Andrew  most  of  it  is  owing.  Jeff  Davis  is 
still  at  the  seat  of  government  at  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
There  are  plenty  of  rumors  but  little  truth.  The  telegraph 
as  a  rule  tells  more  lies  than  truths." 

"April  29.  The  Fourth  Battalion,  which  was  organized 
from  the  old  New  England  Guards  and   now  has  two  com- 
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panics  under  the  command  of  Major  Thomas  G.  Stevenson,* 
went  down  to  Fort  Independence  last  Friday  and  are  already 
under  good  discipline  there. 

"  By  estimate  there  are  now  in  the  field  awaiting  transpor- 
tation and  ready  for  orders,  fifty-four  thousand  men.  Pretty 
good  this  for  fifteen  days,  for  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month 
the  first  requisition  came.  Washington  is  safe,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  week  there  will  be  thirty-five  thousand  troops  there 
who  will  hold  the  city  in  spite  of  all  the  South.  Here  in  our 
midst  the  buzz  and  excitement  that  marked  the  first  onset, 
has  settled  down  in  active  and  better  understood  preparation. 
Recruiting  is  going  on  rapidly,  military  stores  are  being  got 
together  in  a  business-like  way  and  the  whole  community  is 
hard  at  work  for  the  cause.  To-day  we  have  another  sewing 
bee  at  our  house,  making  undershirts  of  cotton  for  our  sol- 
diers, who  are  beginning  to  find  their  thick  flannel  shirts  too 
hot  and  heavy.  Reports  come  in  that  the  men,  who  have 
been  active  instruments  in  creating  this  trouble  among  our 
Southern  brethren,  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  strength 
of  the  feeling  at  the  North.  They  have  been  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  we  have  had  no  souls  above  trade,  and  as  one 
of  them  is  reported  to  have  said,  would  do  anything  for  a 
shilling  and  sell  our  souls  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Before 
we  get  through  they  will  probably  be  undeceived.  Well,  it 
may  prove  the  only  way  in  which  the  South  will  be  made  to 
respect  us  and  give  us  credit  for  courage  and  chivalry." 

"  April  30.  The  news  to-day  has  a  better  complexion. 
Maryland  is  retreating  from  the  secession  line.  She  cannot 
toe  the  mark  with  the  stake  she  is  obliged  to  put  up.  If  she 
will  change  her  front  and  be  true  to  her  allegiance,  much  of  the 
difficulty  will  be  removed.  By  the  news  by  mail  the  whole 
South  is  on  the  move,  but  no  doubt  much  of  this  apparent 
bustle  is  on  paper  alone.    As  the  New  York  Herald  well  says, 

*  Major  Stevenson  was  later  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment.  Still  later  he  was  a  Brigadier  General  and  was  killed 
near  Spottsylvania  Va.,  May  10,  1864, 
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' ...  the  South  has  marvelously  overrated  its  power  and  un 
derrated  ours.     Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago  alone,  without  aid  from  a  single  State,  could 
easily  send  forth  men  enough  to  whip  the  whole  Southern 
Confederacy.' " 

Two  more  entries  of  local  interest  are  as  follows  : 
On  May  i,  1861,  we  read  :  "The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  killed  in  Baltimore  on  April  19th  arrived  in  Boston 
to-day.  They  were  received  at  the  Worcester  station  by  the 
Independent  Corps  of  Cadets,  who  escorted  them  to  the 
other  depot.  The  stores  on  Washington  Street  where  they 
passed  were  draped  in  black." 

On  May  3rd,  the  diarist  wrote :  "The  First  Regiment  were 
out  on  parade  to-day  and  marched  through  Washington  Street 
more  than  one  thousand  strong.  They  looked  finely  and 
marched  well.  The  uniform  is  serviceable  and  not  cumber- 
some. They  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  Dr. 
Samuel  A.Green  and  Dr.  Zabdiel  B.  Adams  go  as  surgeons." 

I  have  read  selections  from  the  diary  to  the  end  of  April, 
1 86 1,  which  show  the  uprising  of  the  North  as  exemplified  in 
Boston,  one  of  its  chief  cities. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  diarist  believed,  as  did 
also  so  many  of  the  North  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  that 
the  Southern  Confederacy  would  collapse  after  a  few  months 
of  hostilities.  But  the  South,  as  well  as  the  North,  believing 
in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  buckled  on  its  armor  and  four  years 
of  war  followed,  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed  and  billions 
of  dollars  were  expended  before  it  was  learned  that  the  nation 
"could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free." 

The  Civil  War  made  little  impression  on  me  until  near  its 
close,  on  account  of  my  youth,  and  yet  I  can  recall  incidents 
of  my  school  days  and  can  remember  all  of  my  teachers  in 
whose  classes   I   was  a  pupil  during  the  four  years  of  the 
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Two  incidents  of  the  war,  however,  remain  in  my  memory. 
Of  one,  the  funeral  of  my  uncle,  I  have  already  spoken.  The 
other  occurred  early  in  the  war,  while  I  was  passing  a  few 
weeks  with  my  maternal  grandmother  in  Dorchester,  now  a 
part  of  Boston.  One  day  I  went  to  the  Town  Hall  and  saw 
a  company  of  soldiers  which  was  starting  for  the  war.  I 
remember  the  long  line  of  uniformed  men,  with  shining  ac- 
coutrements, and  I  can  recall  the  farewells  of  mothers  and 
stalwart  sons  and  loving  husbands  and  wives.  Probably  some 
did  not  return  to  their  New  England  homes,  and  to-day  their 
memories  are  kept  green  by  children  and  children's  children. 

I  little  realized  at  the  time  that  my  grandmother,  with 
whom  I  passed  that  summer,  was  a  daughter  of  an  officer  of 
the  Revolution.  Her  father  was  a  trusted  comrade  and 
friend  of  Washington,  was  offered  by  him,  but  declined,  the 
place  of  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff,  and  was  one  of  the  group 
who  formed  with  the  Commander-in-chief  the  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati.  If  she  repeated  to  me  stories  which  she  had 
heard  from  her  father,  of  Lexington,  Valley  Forge  and  York- 
town,  they  no  longer  remain  in  my  memory. 

When  the  war  closed,  I  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  I  could 
comprehend  passing  events  and  retain  them  in  my  memory.  I 
remember  well  the  rejoicing  in  Boston  when  news  came  of  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox,  and  I  can  also  recall  the  deep  sor- 
row which  filled  all  hearts  when  it  was  learned  that  President 
Lincoln  had  been  assassinated.  We  heard  the  appalling  news 
on  that  fateful  April  morning  from  our  next  door  neighbor, 
who,  holding  a  newspaper  high  in  air,  came  into  our  quiet 
home  greatly  excited.  Then  came  on  apace  the  tolling  bells 
and  drooping  flags,  and  we  saw  in  the  city  streets  the  mourn- 
ing badges  worn  by  all,  and  the  draped  shop  windows,  telling 
of  a  nation's  grief. 

I  will  now  resume  my  readings  from  the  diary,  beginning 
with  the  eventful  month  of  April,  1865,  which  was  to  see  the 
ending  of  the  war. 
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"April  3,  1865.  Great  and  glorious  news.  General  Grant 
has  routed  the  Rebels,  whipping  them  all  along  the  line  and 
has  taken  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
Confederates  evacuated  and  the  Union  forces,  in  the  shape  of 
colored  troops,  marched  in  at  8.15  A.  M.  This  is  retributive 
justice.  Here  in  Boston,  the  city  is  alive  with  enthusiasm 
and  speeches,  music  and  cheers  filled  up  the  day.  In  the 
evening  there  were  numerous  illuminations  and  everybody 
was  jolly." 

"April  4.  The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  becomes  better 
and  better.  This  afternoon  there  was  a  meeting  at  Faneuil 
Hall  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a  public  expression  of  joy 
and  gladness  at  the  magnitude  of  the  victories  now  oc- 
curring." 

"  April  7.  The  news  from  the  war  becomes  better  and 
better.  General  Sheridan  has  whipped  General  Lee  and  cap- 
tured four  or  five  of  his  generals." 

"April  10.  The  great  news  of  to-day  is  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee  with  his  whole  army  to  General  Grant  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House,  Virginia.  This  practically  ends  the 
war,  for  with  the  Army  of  Virginia  conquered,  the  bulwark  of 
the  Rebellion  is  broken  down.  The  surrender  was  finally 
completed  yesterday,  although  the  exchange  of  letters  was 
begun  two  days  before.  The  news  came  after  midnight  and 
became  generally  known  this  morning.  The  city  is  alive 
with  rejoicing.  Unmindful  of  the  rain,  the  people  are  out  in 
processions  with  drums  beating  and  flags  streaming,  and  hur- 
rahing and  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  To  the 
present  generation,  no  such  day  has  been  seen  before.  The 
city  has  to-day  literally  fulfilled  the  recommendation  of  John 
Adams  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  by  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations, with  sounds  of  rejoicing  and  the  pealing  of  bells. 
Long  will  the  day  be  remembered.  Impromptu  meetings 
were  organized  in  the  streets  and  in  the  Old  South  Church, 
at  which  speeches  were  made,  prayers  and  congratulations 
offered  and  every  demonstration  of  joy  that  could  find  utter- 
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ance.  I  illuminated  my  house  in  the  evening  and  the  city 
was  generally  illuminated.  Laus  Deo !  At  the  meeting  in 
Winthrop  Square,  in  front  of  Mr.  Beebe's  store,  Mr.  G.  S. 
H.  undertook  to  speak,  and  when  he  attempted  to  ease  the 
fall  of  General  Lee,  calling  him  magnanimous  in  surrender- 
ing, etc.,  the  crowd  hissed  him,  and  finally  drove  him  from 
the  platform." 

"  April  1 1 .  Chester  Park  carried  off  the  honors  last  night. 
The  citizens  universally  illuminated  their  houses.  There  was 
music,  and  fireworks  made  the  Park  as  light  as  day.  To- 
night Union  Park  is  all  ablaze.  I  went  up  with  Charlie 
and  called  on  several  friends  who  had  illuminated  and  kept 
open  house.  I  heard  to-day  of  the  meeting  held  in  the  Old 
South  Church  day  before  yesterday.  Two  of  each  denomi- 
nation of  the  clergy  were  invited  to  speak,  and  thirty-four 
guns  were  fired  from  the  belfry  of  the  church.  Well  may 
the  people  celebrate  the  event  and  go  crazy  over  it.  Another 
such  will  never  occur  again." 

"April  13.  Fast  day.  Everything  in  the  city  very  quiet. 
People  seem  to  have  recovered  from  their  craziness  of  the 
first  of  the  week.  Most  of  the  churches  held  their  services 
in  the  evening." 

"April  15.  Yesterday  was  one  of  horror  ;  one  long  to  be 
remembered  as  the  dark  day  of  the  Republic.  This  morning 
the  news  came  that  President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Seward,  and 
two  of  his  sons,  together  with  a  servant,  had  been  attacked 
by  an  assassin.  The  President  is  dead,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Seward's  sons  ;  and  the  others  are  lying  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition from  their  wounds.  A  blight  like  a  mildew  has  fallen 
over  the  community.  Such  a  change  from  three  days  ago  1 
Then  the  joyful  peals  of  the  bells  told  of  a  rebellion  put  down. 
Now  the  mournful  tolling  tells  of  the  nation's  loss.  The  as- 
sassin of  the  President  is  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  son  of  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  so  widely  known  in  the  theatrical  profession. 
Business  has  been  generally  suspended  and  emblems  of  mourn- 
ing are  fast  appearing  in  the  streets." 
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'•April  1 6.  Sunday.  The  news  from  Washington  is  that 
Mr.  Seward  is  comfortable,  but  his  son  is  not  expected  to  live. 
No  trace  of  the  assassins  as  yet,  except  that  they  crossed  the 
Anacosta  Bridge  about  half-past  ten  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der. Evidence  beyond  doubt  points  to  Booth  as  the  assassin 
of  the  President.  The  event  was  suitably  noticed  in  all  of  the 
churches.  Our  Church  [the  Central  Congregational  Church 
in  Winter  St.]  was  draped  in  black  around  the  pulpit,  and  our 
minister  [Rev.  John  E.  Todd]  preached  a  memorial  sermon 
from  the  ninety-third  Psalm,  first  verse,  'The  Lord  reigneth.' 
It  is  indeed  a  solemn  season." 

"April  19.  All  the  stores  are  closed  and  the  streets  are 
filled  with  a  quiet  concourse  of  people  wending  their  way  to 
the  churches,  where  at  twelve  o'clock  services  are  to  be  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  funeral  of  President  Lincoln  at  the 
White  House  in  Washington,  It  is  like  a  Sabbath.  Hardly 
a  house  but  shows  some  signs  of  mourning.  At  noon  a  salute 
of  one  hundred  guns  was  fired  on  the  Common.  In  the  after- 
noon a  procession  was  formed  and  it  marched  to  the  Common 
where  addresses  were  made  from  two  stands.  There  was  also 
music  between  times.  The  gathering  on  the  Common  was 
very  great,  but  the  utmost  order  prevailed." 

"  April  24.  I  went  into  the  Transcript  office  to-day  and 
found  sundry  of  the  saints  discussing  the  propriety  of  keeping 
in  or  taking  out  of  the  paper  a  squib  aimed  at  Mr.  G.  S.  H. 

"  Edwin  P.  Whipple  is  a  personal  friend  of  the  man  who 
has  brought  on  himself  the  just  contempt  of  all  loyal  men  at 
the  present  time.  He  went  in  for  taking  it  out.  The  rest 
of  those  present  voted  to  keep  it  in.  All  were  agreed  that 
it  had  better  never  have  been  said  at  all,  but  once  in  let  it 
stand." 

The  diarist's  final  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in 
connection  with  the  memorial  meeting  held  in  this  city. 

"June  I.  The  streets  were  cleared  at  1 1  o'clock  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  route  of  the  procession,  which  started  at 
12  o'clock.     The  display  was  very  fine  ;  I  did  not  however  go 
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to  Music  Hall.  Senator  Sumner's  address  as  published  in 
the  newspapers  to-day  was  very  fine.  He  gave  a  striking 
delineation  of  President  Lincoln's  character  and  disposition, 
although  the  address  was  more  political  than  eulogistic.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Charles  Sumner  has  had  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  true  actions  of  foreign  governments  than  almost  anyone, 
and  his  address  was  full  of  this  knowledge.  The  day  passed 
without  an  accident." 

Later,  in  the  diary,  are  to  be  found  references  to  the  visits 
to  this  city  of  Major  General  Robert  Anderson,  Vice  Admiral 
David  G.  Farragut  and  Major  General  George  G.  Meade. 
With  the  latter  general  the  diarist  was  not  evidently  im- 
pressed, for  he  described  him  as  a  very  ordinary  individual. 

Of  the  visit  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  he  wrote  at 
length  on  July  30,  1865  :  "  General  Grant  came  to  town 
last  evening  by  the  Worcester  Road.  He  left  Albany  in  the 
morning  and  arrived  here  at  7  P.  M.,  in  a  special  train,  stop- 
ping at  two  or  three  places  en  route.  He  was  received  by 
the  First  Corps  of  Cadets  and  escorted  to  the  Revere  House. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  great  crowds  followed  him  every- 
where. Frederick  turned  out  with  the  Cadets  and  had  a 
good  view  of  him,  and  Charlie  went  to  the  United  States 
Hotel  and  saw  him  there.  In  the  evening  the  General  held 
a  levee  at  his  rooms,  at  which  Governor  Andrew  and  other 
distinguished  men  were  present.  To-day,  being  Sunday,  he 
attended  service  at  the  Old  South  Church,  and  walked  on 
the  Common." 

"July  31.  General  Grant  held  a  public  reception  at  Faneuil 
Hall  at  which  there  was  an  immense  gathering.  The  crowd 
at  last  became  so  great  that  the  General  bade  the  audience 
good-bye  and  left  the  hall.  He  also  visited  the  Navy  Yard 
and  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  other  places  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity." 

"August  I.     General  Grant  left  for  Portland  to-day." 
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Will  not  Walt  Whitman's  poem  commemorative  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  make  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  paper  ? 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring ; 
But  O  heart !  heart !  heart ! 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 
Where  on  the  deck,  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen,  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain !  my  Captain !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells  ; 

Rise  up  —  for  you  the  flag  is  flung  —  for  you  the  bugle  trills. 

For  you  banquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths  —  for  you  the  shores-a- 

crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning ; 
Here  Captain  !  dear  Father  ! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck. 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done,. 
From  fearful  trip,  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won. 
Exult  O  shore,  and  ring  O  bells ; 

But  I  with  mournful  tread 
Walk  the  deck,  my  Captain  lies 
Fallen,  cold  and  dead. 
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Schaefer,  Henry  Thomas 
Schouler,  James 
Schrafft,  William  Edward 
Scudder,  Winthrop  Saltonstall 
Searle,  Charles  Putnam 
Sears,  Richard 
Sears.  William  Richards 
Sergeant,  Charles  Spencer 
Shannon,  George  Thomas 
Sharp,  George  Henry  Loring 
Shaw,  Francis 
Shuman,  Samuel 
Shurtleff,  Miss  Sarah 
Skillings,  David  Nelson 
Smith,  Benjamin  Farnham 
Smith,  Charles  Card 
Smith,  Charles  Francis 
Smith,  Edward  Ephraim 
Snow,  Charles  Armstrong 
Somes,  Dana  Barry 
Soule,  Horace  Homer 
Sparhawk,  Edward  Epps 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Emeline  Martha 
Sprague,  Henry  Harrison 
Staniford,  Daniel 
Stearns,  Albert  Henry 
Stearns,  Albert  Warren 
Stearns,  Charles  Henry 
Stearns,  James  Pierce 
Stevens,  Francis  Herbert 


•  Deceased. 
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Stevenson,  Robert  Hooper 
Storey,  Moorfield 
Stratton,  Charles  Edwin 
Strong,  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
Sturgis,  Richard  Clipston 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Mary  Emma 
Swan,  George  Arthur 
Sweet,  Henry  Nettleton 
Sylvester,  Joseph  Smith 
Tapley,  Henry  Fuller 
Thompson,  Marshall  Putnam 
Thornilike,  Augustus  Larkin 
Throckmorton,    John  Wakefield 

Francis 
Tobey,  Rufus  Babcock 
♦Tolman,  James  Pike 
Trask,  William  Ropes 
Tuttle,  Charles  Henry 
Tuttle,  Julius  Herbert 
Underwood,  Henry  Oliver 
Vaughan,  Henry  Goodwin 
Vialle,  Charles  Augustus 
Vincent,  Miss  Susan  Walker 
Wait,  William  Gushing 
Walker,  John  Ballantyne 
Walworth,  Arthur  Clarence 
Ward,  Joseph  Frederic 
Warren,  Bentley  Wirt 
Warren,  Fiske 
Warren,  Franklin  Cooley 
Warren,  George  Copp 
*Warren,  Henry  Edwin 
Warren,  Lucius  Henry 
Warren,  Mrs.  Mabel  Bayard 
Warren,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Bennett 
Webster,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Florence 


Weeks,  Warren  Bailey  Potter 
Wendte,  Charles  William 
West,  Charles  Alfred 
Weston,  Thomas 
Wetherbee,  Frederic  Adolpbus 
Wheeler,  George  Henry 
Wheeler,  Henry 

White,  Miss  Gertrude  Richardson 
♦White,  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Whitney,  Richard  Skinner 
Whittemore,  John  Quincy  Adams 

Whittier,  Albert  Rufus 

Wilder.  Frank  Jones 

Wiles,  Thomas  Linwood 
i  Willett,  George  Franklin 
'  Williams,  Arthur,  Jr. 
I  Williams.  David  Weld 
I  Williams,  George  Gorham 

♦Williams,  Horace  Perry 

Williams,  Moses 
:  Williamson,  Robert  Warden 
1  Winthrop,  Thomas  Lindall 
!  Wolf,  Bernard  Mark 
i  Wood,  Arthur  Goodwin 
1  Wood,  Irving 
i  Woods,  Joseph  Fitz 
,  Woodward,  Frank  Ernest 
'  Woodworth,  Elijah  Burghardt 
.  Wright,  Charles  Pierce 
I  Wright,  George  Sumner 
1  Wyeth,  Edwin  Augustus 
I  Wyeth,  Herbert  Francis 
I  Wyman,  Frank  Wheelock 
'  Wyman,  Henry  Augustus 
Young,  William  Hill 


*  Deceased. 


No.  1 441, 


^e  it  UnotDR  that  whereas  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Curtis  Guild, 
John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke,  Samuel  M,  Quincy,  Wil- 
liam S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns,  Henry  F.  Jenks,  John 
T.  Hassam,  and  Dudley  R.  Child,  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 

Ci^e  'BojStonian  ^otittv, 

for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  and  have  compUed  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  tlie  President, 
Treasurer  and  Directors  of  said  corporation,  duly  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in  this  office ; 

Boto,  HLhtVtiovt,  ^,  Henr^r  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  ia  jb^rcbp  ccrttfp  that  said  Thomas  C. 
Amory,  Curtis  Guild,  John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke, 
Samuel  M.  Quincy,  William  S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns, 
Henry  F.  Jenks,  John  T.  Hassam  and  Dudley  R.  Child, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and  estab- 
lished as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corporation  under  the 
name  of 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law,  appertain  thereto. 


QiJi9ttnC0£i  my  official  signature  hereunto 
subscribed  and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this  second 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  one. 

[Signed] 

HENRY   B.  PEIRCE, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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ORGA*fIZED    7\}   PROMOTE    THE   STUDY  OF   THE  HISTORY   OF   BOSTOtt 
AND    THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 
I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall  be  elected  to  membership. 
Election  shall  be  made  by  ballot  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION   FEE   AND  ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission, 
and  five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  for  its  general  purp>oses ;  provided,  however,  that  no  person 
joining  the  Society  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  October  in  any  year  shall  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  assessment  for  the  year  commencing  on  the 
firs:  day  of  January  following. 

If  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  or  her  admission  fee  or  annual 
assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due,  he  or  she  shall  be 
liable  to  forfeit  his  or  her  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors  shall 
so  order. 
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The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  or  her  a  life  member  of  the  Society ; 
life  members  shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  al!  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  mem- 
bership shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  ceni... 
together  with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates,  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Clerk,  shall  be  issued  to 
all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of  the  Society. 

VI. 
MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 


The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President 
and  seven  other  Directors,  a  Clerk  and  a  Treasurer. 

The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  until 
others  are  duly  elected  in  their  stead.  The  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  from  their  number.  The  offices 
of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the  Society  may  be  filled  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  term  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  regular  meeting,  to 
serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Clerk  at  any  meeting,  a  Clerk  pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen  for  that  meeting. 

TX. 

NOMINATING     COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  reix>rt  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetino^s.  In  the  absence  of  both,  a  President  pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  Board  of  Directors. 

XI. 

DUTIES  OF   THE  CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  its 
Directors. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII. 

DUTIES  OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES  AND   POWERS  OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  iwemises- 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
coiTectness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  six 
standing  committees  (of  which  the  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber ex-officio),  as  follows :  — 

Commifiee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  member  ex-officio, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms  (except 
books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library,  offered 
as  gifts  or  loans) ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee 
on  Papers,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  Papers  to  be  read,  or 
other  exercises  of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
IMembership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
the  Library,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library, 
including  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other 
objects  appropriate  to  the  Library,  ofiFered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Publications. 

A  committee  of  four  or  more  members  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Publications,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  Publications  of  the  Society. 

Committee  on  Memorials. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee 
on  Memorials,  who  shall  have  charge  of  such  Memorials  as  the  Society 
may  vote  to  erect. 

These  six  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVII. 

AMENDMEKTS    TO    BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-Laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  bv  the  Clerk,  and 
sent  to  every  member. 
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